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Preface 


In 1985 I moved from California to Pennsylvania because I fell in love with 
a house. As fate would have it, the house was built in 1871 by a tombstone 
merchant from Reading, Pennsylvania, as a summer home in the Mahantongo 
Valley. Coming from California to Pennsylvania for the first time, I saw the 
valley as more like another country. What I didn’t know was that by taking up 
residence in a house on Schwaben Creek I had placed myself squarely in the 
midst of one of Pennsylvania’s most enduring and colorful folk societies, that of 
the Pennsylvania Germans of the Mahantongo Valley. From their unspoiled rural 
landscape, Pennsylvania German dialect, rich family life, and unique material 
culture I have glimpsed the nineteenth century. 

Salem Church where Isaac Faust Stiehly ministered, and where many of his 
remarkable Pennsylvania German tombstones stand is four miles from my house. 
Because the road is so winding and the valley so steep, it takes fifteen minutes 
to drive those four miles. I saw Stiehly’s stones for the first time three years ago 
when, during a wedding reception at Salem Church, I wandered into the churchyard. 
On the stones were the same rosettes, the compass and rule designs, and the 
flowers that decorated the chests and baptismal certificates I sometimes saw at 
estate auctions in the valley. 

In 1987, Henry M. Reed curated "Furniture of the Mahantongo Valley" at 
Bucknell University’s Center Gallery. I attended the exhibit and purchased the 
excellent catalogue he published in conjunction with the exhibition. Reed’s book 
is more than a gallery catalogue; it is a portrayal of the Pennsylvania German 
community that produced this unique folk art. Through the pages of Reed’s book 
I came to know more about Isaac Faust Stiehly, the maker of the stones I had 
seen at Salem Church. 

In the summer of 1989, Vicki Carroll and I set out to see how many Stiehly 
stones we could find in the cemeteries of the Mahantongo Valley. Eventually 
we found 309 stones at twenty cemeteries in and around the Mahantongo. What 
impressed us that summer--despite the heat and the thunderstorms that soaked 
our data sheets from time to time--was the beauty of Stiehly’s work, the excellence 
of his craftsmanship, and the community depicted by these stones. After Stiehly’s 
death in 1869, the depiction of individuals with a deep ethnic identity portrayed 
through design vanished from the Mahantongo. Outside the Mahantongo, this 
depiction of Pennsylvania Germans vanished decades before Stiehly’s death. 

The Mahantongo Valley is a special place. Even today it is very isolated, and 
it affords a rural way of life attainable in few other places. It was certainly as 
isolated in 1824 when Isaac Stiehly, having finished his theological studies, came 
into the Mahantongo and began a ministry at Salem Church that was to last for 
over forty years. Because of its isolation during the nineteenth century, and 
because of the creative and energetic vision of this remarkable man the Mahantongo 
Valley produced a folk art legacy that endures into the present. How long Stiehly’s 
stones will endure is debatable. Acid rain continues to take its toll on the white 
Vermont marble stones Stiehly so creatively carved, stones break from falling 
trees, and some cemeteries for which Stiehly recorded stones have been destroyed. 
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There are life-long residents of the Mahantongo who value the past. Through 
Henry Reed I met Marilyn Malick Herb, Stiehly’s great-great-granddaughter. 
Marilyn worked on the Stiehly genealogy for many years and willingly shared 
170 year-old documents with me, patiently answered my questions, and offered 
me her friendship. Marilyn introduced me to her mother, Katie Valera Malick, 
Isaac’s great-granddaughter. Over home-made cookies and iced tea one summer 
afternoon Katie told me how as a girl her grandfather, Jared Stichly, Isaac’s 
eldest son, had come to live with her family after he was widowed. She told me 
how he took her with him on his wagon as the horse pulled them from one grist 
mill to another where with his stonecutter’s tools Jared sharpened millstones. 
As they passed the churchyards of the "Mahantangee" Jared proudly told his 
granddaughter how his father made some of the stones: the most beautiful ones. 

I will always be thankful for that afternoon and the living link it provided me 
to Isaac F. Stiehly. I offer my thanks to Marilyn M. Herb and to Katie Valera 
Stiehly Malick for their help in telling this story. I thank Vickie Carroll for her 
cheerful patience and critical recording of the field data for this study. I thank 
the Snyders--Bill, Roger, and Candi--for allowing me to be part of a Pennsylvania 
German family. I thank Pearl Shadle for showing me the warmth that is the 
living hearth of the Pennsylvania German home. Most importantly, I thank Simon 
J. Bronner who not only taught me what material culture is but how to go about 
grasping it. 
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CHAPTER 1 
MARKERS AS OBJECT AND SIGN: 
A LITERATURE SURVEY 


Historical scholarship considers the folk artifact more as an aesthetic object 
than as a sign. Because the folk artifact changes slowly in time, any change in 
form where the object signifies a cultural and social text describes change in the 
folk society itself. Claude Levi-Strauss (1967) believed artifacts were linguistic 
equivalents and could be read structurally and symbolically as could any literary 
text. Masks, folk housing, and folk tales all serve as cultural representations of 
origin, ethnicity, and primary identification in societies, Robert Trent (1977) in 
a study of eighteenth century Connecticut Coast chairs used Henri Foucillon’s 
working hypothesis that every form exists in a series and that only reading the 
series documents change. Thus, form is doubly signatory: geographically and 
ethnographically. Trent, as Foucillon, found form to be both a conservative and 
signatory tool. Zimmerman (1981) using workmanship as evidence in a signatory 
series in furniture construction furthered this approach of the signatory object as 
a document of nonverbal material culture. 

Objects describe material cultures and communicate their ethnographic texts 
of group and personal identity that include decoration and design. Henry Glassie 
(1973) in his review of the important work of Petr Bogatyrev (1971) on 
Moravian-Slovakian folk costume underscored the importance of reading a 
muitiple text of structure and function interconnecting folklore and the artifact. 
Yet the objects of descriptive material culture communicate an ethnographic 
text of group identity and personage that is more than mere decoration and design. 
Folk costume, folk housing, personal adornment, and personal documents are 
more than formal objects; they are highly ordered, Signatory, and cultural texts. 
‘The tombstone while exhibiting its literate text also shows a subtext of composition 
in its internal elements expressed as motifs. Both designs and their arrangement 
can show seriation in time, and, like the masks of Levi-Strauss or the folk costumes 
of Bogatyrev, they form an ethnographic series that is signatory and equivalent 
to language. 

Among the Pennsylvania Germans there are two classes of objects in which 
aesthetics and sign, form and function, intentionally merge into the sign-artifact: 
the Taufschein and the tombstone. Containing both a literate and a decorative 
text, these objects are primary documents of the individual in society; in their 
selection, display and hierarchical presentation of motifs and images these objects 
communicate a group and ethnic identity. They are not only documents of the 
individual; they are documents of the group, the folk society. Such textual artifacts 
function as social icons, and they are purposefully made to do so. 

Despite their interconnection, presentation of these primary documents of the 
Pennsylvania Germans by researchers has been as objects and artwork rather 
than as the ethnographic documents of multiple text that they represent. The 
Pennsylvania German Taufschein with its elaborate decorative format and use 
of folk motifs historically was collected and displayed for its aesthetic content 
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and, apart from genealogical information, seldom studied for the social or cultural 
information intrinsic in its presentation. Both literate and decorative content is 
deemphasized by viewing these objects only as decorative folk art theorem 
presentations. A Center County, Pennsylvania, Taufschein made for Benjamin 
Meyer in 1800 deserves examination. It has appeared in recent publication without 
comment on its informational content. 

From comparison to known examples of Fraktur it is likely that the maker of 
this Taufschein is Daniel Otto, the so-called "Flat Tulip Artist” who also painted 
furniture (Jack Krumrine, personal: communication). This Taufschein records 
the minutes and hours, as well as the Zodiac sign, of the infant’s birth. Isolation 
in a nineteenth century rural area is depicted by the fact that the parents of the 
child are also listed as the sponsors. No religious motifs are used in the making 
of this document, and the paper space is composed by compass designs decorated 
in the traditional German colors of red, yellow, and green. Despite these 
informationally rich cues that communicate an object-text this Taufschein has 
been exhibited solely for its decorative value. 


THE TOMBSTONE AS A PRIMARY DOCUMENT 


The Pennsylvania German tombstone or marker constitutes the second primary 
document for the individual in society that as both object and sign intentionally 
portrays both an individual and group personage. Historical investigation of these 
documents assumed an ethnic message by assigning them a class-object identity 
of "Pennsylvania German," but they were continuously treated as decorative 
artifacts rather than ethnographic, social documents of multiple text. 

Until recently gravestone research in the United States used a New England 
survey model emphasizing regional design motifs. Best considered as preliminary 
New England survey work are the pioneer publications of Forbes (1927), Ludwig 
(1966), Benes (1977, 78), Dethlefsen and Deetz (1966), Duval and Rugby (1978), 
Gillon (1966), and Wasserman (1972). Fieldwork in New England by Alan 
Ludwig (1966) and Peter Benes (1977, 78) first considered the object-as-sign 
and may be seen as the beginning of an American Studies approach using this 
material. When Ludwig first published his work he felt obliged to justify what 
was then called an "interdisciplinary approach." Considering history, religion, 
folklore, anthropology, and art in documenting the Puritan gravestones of New 
England, Ludwig published a holistic view of social history that revealed different 
perspectives on the past from research utilizing only literary sources. Ludwig 
considered vernacular art the equivalent of vernacular language in its capacity 
to portray eighteenth-century Puritan values in an environmental context. 
Previously, art historians, disregarding the abundant evidence represented by 
Puritan tombstones, described the Puritans as having no religious art. As a body 
of data the Puritan stones also suggested that two Puritan New Englands existed 
side by side in the eighteenth century: one coastal and urban, another rural and 
isolated. Finally Ludwig assessed what was truly "American" about the Puritan 
stones. He deemphasized their Yankee originality, placing them, rather, within 
a continuum of European and American vernacular production. The object as 
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evidence provided Ludwig with an additional tool for reading the Puritan society. 
Peter Benes (1977, 78) read the gravemarkers of the Plymouth Colony Puritans 
with their use of symbols as a "sign language." He saw the use of symbols by 
the Puritans as an evolving iconography that was a parallel text to folklore and 
social history. Both Ludwig and Benes realized that the abundant material text 
represented by the Puritan stones was largely without a corresponding literate 
text. Journals and account books were rare, and payment by an estate for a 
tombstone to an individual did not necessarily identify that person as the maker 
of the product. Again Ludwig and Benes relied on the validity of symbols as 
signs. Many of the symbols of the Puritan stonecutters formed discrete series 
that, in the absence of literary records, suggested a link between maker and Style, 
although the maker remained nameless. Using this technique of the signatory 
series Ludwig identified twenty-four makers, Benes twelve, and Deetz and 
Dethlefsen (1966) thirty-three. Deetz ( 1966), and Smith and Stewart (1964) also 
identified makers by stylistic execution. Studies of identified makers linked to 
literary records previous to 1850 are rare and are limited to Ludwig, Benes, and 
Jones (1980) in his study of Ithmar Spauldin of Concord, Massachusetts, Weldy 
and Taylor (1976) and the present study. Studies identifying makers after 1850 
are those of Warren Roberts (1978, 85) studies of the work of the Hoadley family. 
Also using an American Studies approach, Roberts expanded the study of his 
tree stump tombstones into an account of local social history. Simon Bronner 
(1981) further developed this portrayal of craft in community as folklife and 
praxis in his narrative of the Durlauf family of Jasper, Indiana, and included it 
as an example of a narrative material culture text in Grasping Things (1986). 

Students of American material culture long recognized the potential of grave 
markers as in situ documents. Seriated in time and Space, markers represent a 
valuable source for reading the presentation of information on social values of 
the societies making them. When a maker can be identified, retrieval of potential 
information is exponentially increased. That markers can portray an intentional 
ethnic identity in primary groups other than the Pennsylvania Germans is reported 
for Catholic and Ukranian communities by Milspaw (1980) and Graves (1990), 
and is discussed in an archaeolooical and ethnographic perspective by Deetz 
(1981). Dethlefsen and Deetz (1967) showed how traditional demographic analysis 
can be applied to cemetery studies using an experimental, archaeological approach. 
Using the morphology and size of stones and elaboration of literate text as cues 
for membership in religious groups, Jack (1968) and Gillespie (1969-70) 
investigated "ostentation and display" as a correlative measure among five 
Pennsylvania religious groups. 

The publication of the Journal for the Association of Gravestone Studies, 
Markers, in 1980, signaled a major shift in academic research interests away 
from examination of decoration of the aesthetic object to a further application 
of an American Studies analysis of an object-as-text reading of the nonverbal 
document for its ethnic, social, and community history. Documentary field work 
continued to focus on motif among early Pennsylvania gravemarkers as Farber 
and Farber (1988), but more studies assigned primary importance to motif as an 
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ethnic sign such as the studies of Duvall and Rigby (1980) and Graves (1983,88). 
Quantitative approaches proposed by Baker and Farber (1980) and curatorial 
concerns for the increasing number of objects in institutions expressed by Emlen 
(1980) have broadened research concerns. Last year Richard E. Meyer (1989) 
complied an inclusive bibliography on cemeteries and gravemarkers underscoring 
their importance as cultural texts in American Studies. 

Research on Pennsylvania markers emphasized Pennsylvania German material 
because Pennsylvania German stones have a decorative format and assumedly 
symbolic text suggested by Stoudt (1966). Executed in wood in Germany as 
reported by Erich and Beitl (1936) and Beitl (1978) and in Kentucky by Ball 
(1977)--I have found wooden markers elaborately carved dating from the 1870s 
in Tremont, Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania--iron as reported by von Spiess 
(1943) for Germany, for Pennsylvania by Mercer (1914) and Kauffamn (1967), 
and for North Dakota by Vrooman and Marvin (1982) as well as stone, Pennsylvania 
German markers represent a rich material culture resource. Frances Lichten 
(1946) recognized the rich decorative texts of markers and included them in her 
notes and sketches used in compilation of the Pennsylvania section of the Index 
of American Design Project of the 1930s. Markers are not included in the collection 
of the Philadelphia Museum and Beatrice Garvin (1982) did not discuss them in 
her catalogue of that institution’s Pennsylvania German Collection. 

Preston Barba’s volume in the Publications of the Pennsylvania German Society 
(1954) surveyed design and inclusion of motifs as a continuation of tne Pennsylvania 
German folk art tradition. He drew attention to the continuity of design motifs 
among stones and the by then well-known categories of Pennsylvania German 
arts, 

Still, most early Pennsylvania works remained regional or local surveys such 
as Jack (1966) and Hannon (1973), but the inclusion of the ethnically identifiable 
motifs catalogued by Stoudt (1966) on Pennsylvania German markers inevitably 
led workers to consider them as signatory, and thus began the study of the 
object-as-sign. Investigations by Winkler (1972.73), Farber and Farber (1988), 
and Milspaw (1980) began a full reading of the sign-artifact hinted at in a survey 
of Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, by McDonald (1975) and further developed 
by Graves (1983, 84, 88) who recognized rosettes, a traditional Pennsylvania 
German motif, as a signatory symbol in the Pennsylvania German ethnic "language." 
Like Benes (1976), Graves realized that such symbols are an ethnic "sign language.” 

In 1980 Frederick Weiser published "Baptismal Certificate and Gravemarker: 
German Folk Art at the Beginning and End of Life" in Perspectives on American 
Folk Art. Weiser underscored, as did Milspaw (1980), who noted in her research 
that her tombstones "read like Fraktur,” the obvious but unexpressed premise 
that the Pennsylvania German marker as a primary document of the individual 
at the finis of life was wholly similar in its intentional execution of form and 
content to those primary documents of the individual commemorating the beginning 
of life, the Taufscheinen. Functioning as artifact and sign, both portray the 
individual and the Pennsylvania German community as the institution of primary 
membership. 
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Portrayal of the individual as a group member--here Pennsylvania German--by 
the object-as-text using ethnic motifs was assumed continuous throughout what 
is generally agreed to be the high expression of Pennsylvania German material 
culture from 1750 to 1850. McDonald (1975) analyzed distribution of motifs in 
time and space for the Pennsylvania German tombstones of Lebanon County, 
Pennsylvania. Looking at what he considered to be descriptive Pennsylvania 
German ethnic motifs of cherubs, tulips, and hearts, McDonald found spatial 
distribution in the expression of these motifs among the Lebanon County 
churchyards, and he found disjunctive distribution of these motifs in time. Among 
the Lebanon County churchyards these three motifs appeared from 1790 to 1810, 
were absent from 1810 to 1850, and reappeared in a revival from 1850 to 1860. 
Taking this cue from McDonald’s study Graves (1983) further established the 
connection between motif, communitv portrayal of death, and Pennsylvania 
German ethnicity. In-1988 Graves elaborated the text of Pennsylvania German 
markers to include the literate format as well as decorative information. In both 
he found reiteration characteristic of all Pennsylvania German folk art, and he 
further documented the revival of these motifs, adding the rosette, a Germanic 
sun sign motif, to his survey of stones dating from 1757 to the 1870s. 

Looking at the disjunctive distribution of motif in time as a signatory text, 
Graves (1988) applied a hypothesis suggested by Don Yoder (1969, 83) for this 
resurgence in Pennsylvania German ethnic identity expressed by material culture 
as resulting from a mid-nineteenth century culture clash among the Pennsylvania 


Germans and their English and Scots-Irish neighbors. The new wave of German — 


immigrants in the 1840s did not want a Pennsylvania German ethnic identity. A 
concomitant crisis of authoritv in the German Reformed Church over language 
and centralization of authority, decreased fluency among Pennsylvania’s German 
speaking populations in high German, and an on-going evolution of the development 
of Pennsylvania German dialects contributed to a redefinition of ethnic identity. 
Public school legislation passed by the State of Pennsylvania in the 1830s and 
1840s establishing English as the sole language of Pennsylvania’s public schools 
banned the use of both high German and dialect. This crisis of language among 
the German and dialect speaking peoples of Pennsylvania--and indeed throughout 
all German speaking areas of the eastern United States--is told in great detail by 
Park and Taylor (1863) in what is essentially a white paper on the state of the 
German Reformed Church in America. The crisis was more than a linguistic 
and political confrontation. Losing members to the revivalist movements of 
Methodism and Presbyterianism, the German Reformed Church, long the 
unquestioned primary institution among the Pennsylvania Germans, fell in 
membership during the 1850s and 1860s as reflected by its own published figures 
in its Almanac of the German Reformed Church, 1865 published throughout 
those years. 

This period 1845 to 1865 was a time of cultural and institutional transition for 
the Pennsylvania German communities. It is during this same twenty year period 
that McDonald (1975), Graves (1988), and my present study record the striking 
revival of hearts, tulips, and rosettes as ethnic motifs on the Pennsylvania German 
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tombstones. Other ethnic signs changed in this transitional era. Yoder (1983) 
reports this same period as a crisis event that changed and codified ethnic 
dress--that ultimate object-as-sign among the Amish and Mennonites of 
Pennsylvania. 

It is during this period from 1848 to 1868 of revival, reordering, and redefinition 
of ethnic identity, a critical transitional period for traditional Pennsylvania German 
culture, that the artifact-as-sign using traditional ethnic motifs to express group 
identity appeared as the production of Isaac Faust Stiehly’s tombstones for his 
German Reformed congregations in Central Pennsylvania’s Mahantongo Valley. 
In time these stones are signatory objects of rich cultural text for the Pennsylvania 
German communities as well as personal markers for their members. I present 
Stiehly’s work examining these artifacts as signs through their expression of 
literate and design information, selection and inclusion of ethnic motif, and their 
distribution in time and space. In this transitional period that marked in many 
ways the final chapter of two hundred years of a traditional, highly ordered 
Pennsylvania German folk society in America I examine Isaac F. Stiehly in his 
community that was proscriber and consumer of this elegant Pennsylvania German 
"sign language" as American material culture. 
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CHAPTER 2 
A MAHANTONGO VALLEY LANDSCAPE 


Nestled in a pocket of the Blue Mountains of central Pennsylvania’s Appalachian 
chain, the Mahantongo Valley extends east from the Susquehanna River seventeen 
miles. Bordered to the north by Line Mountain--once the boundary between the 
Commonwealth and the Indian Lands--the valley extends four miles to the south 
where the Mahantongo Mountain closes the valley. The Mahantongo Valley 
settlement retains much of the character of the nineteenth century landscape of 
small, carefully cultivated farms punctuated by log farmhouses, now covered 
by various sidings. Tall spires of Protestant churches mark the tiny villages where 
crossroads intersect winding their way down the Valley as they follow Schwaben 
and Mahantongo Creeks west to the Susquehanna River. 

Once a part of the western end of Berks County, the valley finally reached 
political subdivision by 1850. Today segments of Northumberland, Schuylkill, 
and Dauphin Counties radiate eastward irom the gap in Mahantongo Mountain 
where the village of Klingerstown now stands. The gap served as the point of 
entry into the valley #n the 1770s, and the early inhabitants migrated from that 
point to the north into the narrow Mahantongo Valley. Moving up the south side 
of Mahantongo Mountain to the east, they also settled what is known today as 
the Hegins Valley. Up to the 1850s the western end of these two valleys was 
known as the "Lower Mahantongo" while the eastern end of the parallel valley 
system was the "Upper Mahantongo." Ignoring the geographical and political 
partitioning that has repeatedly attempted to divide it, the Mahantongo area has 
maintained a cultural identity drawing on the community life and distinctive 
cultural patterns of the Berks County settlers who through close genealogical 
ties, community life, and Pennsylvania German dialect have extended nineteenth 
century folklife into the community of today. 

More broadly speaking the mountains of Central Pennsylvania, the northern 
appalachians, were barriers to settlement. Those moving west from Philadelohia 
who braved these barriers compensated for their isolation from the Philadelphia 
port of entry by strengthening the ties of community and church and relying on 
language and arts to mark them through their material culture to life in an imposing 
mountainscape (1). Line Mountain, the northern boundary of the valley, created 
several definitions of space and place that contributed to a discrete subcommunity 
within the Central Pennsylvania German population. 

From the original grant given to William Penn, Line Mountain can be seen as 
a northern limit. To the north, across the mountain, lay the southern center of 
the Iroquois Nation. At what is now Sunbury in Northumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, the Eastern woodland Council camp of the Troquois effectively 
limited diffusion of European settlers further to the north up to 1800. The discovery 
of coal north of Line Mountain in the 1830s invited a separate European ethnic 
immigration to form the cultural nucleus of the town of Shamokin. The coincident 
discovery of coal south of Mahantongo Mountain resulted in the later settlement 
of the Hegins Valley with Hegins as the principal town. While more German in 
its ethnic composition than was the largely Eastern European coal towns to the 
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north, Hegins was from its inception part of a separate community from that 
formed by the earlier pioneers who first crossed the Klingerstown Gap and 
Subsequently radiated eastward into the actual Mahantongo Valley. Those settlers 
who were at first connected to the Pennsylvania German Cultural Domain (Fig. 
1) experienced throught the nineteenth century a deepening cultural isolation, 
both in space and time (2). 


| 
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tet 


The Pennsylvania Barn Region and Portions of the Midland Speech Area. (Source: 
Hans Kurath, A Word Geography of the Eastern United States (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1949) 
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Cultural geographers such as Wilbur Zelinsky and folklorists observing the 
spread of culture implicitly invoke the "founder principle" or "doctrine of first 
effective settlement." Adapted from Charles Darwin’s evolutionary theories to 
explain the similarities within the several species of finches he found in the 
Galapagos Islands, the concept states that the composition of the original population 
contributes to the expression in time to the degrees of diversity found after 
adaptation to place has occurred (3). Stated simply, the first permanent settlement 
in sparsely populated regions exerts a disproportionate influence on the development 
of subsequent cultural patterns. The Pennsylvania German cultural expression 
of folklife in the Mahantongo Valley arose from a very small population settling 
in a geographically isolated region within the larger Pennsylvania Culture region. 

Applying the founder principle to the folklife of the valley may serve as a 
useful hypothesis. Much genealogical research has been done on those families 
who first settled the valley (4). Much of this suggests a clear Berks County 
connection. From the original travels of the first Moravian missionaries to minister 
to the Indians at Shamokin, access to the north of Line Mountain was along the 
Tulpenhocken Path, an ancient north-south foot trail that traversed the expanse 
of the northern Appalachians. Threading its way from one valley region to another, 
the path for the first settlers into the Mahantonco began in the Tulpenhocken 
Valley of Berks County, Pennsylvania. From that broad valley the trail crosses 
the highest ridges of the central Pennsylvania Appalachians, first at Bethel then 
at Pine Grove. To the north of Pine Grove is the wide and fertile Hegins Valley. 
Why the first settlers moved down the Hegins Valley to the next gap in the 
northerly mountains at Klingerstown rather than remaining in this first valley 


we will never know, but they traversed the Klingerstown Gap and entered the _ 


Mahantongo Valley that is narrower, smaller, has poorer soil than the Hegins 
Valley, and is more isolated (5). Following the Tulpenhocken Path as it continues 
to the north and west searching for gaps in the mountains on its progress from 
the Tulpenhocken Valley to the confluence of the Susquehanna River where the 
town of Sunbury stands, the settlers found that the highest of the Central 
Appalachians, Line Mountain, and the hegemony the Iroquois Nation immediately 
to the north prohibited immediate further migration (6). For the settlers of the 
Mahantonco Valley the villages of Greenbrier and Rebuck at the southern foot 
of Line Mountain lay at what was for the settlers the end of the Tulpenhocken 
Path. Finding themselves in both a geographical and cultural cul-de-sac, these 
settlers wno had begun their journey at Long Swamp, Tulpenhocken, and 
Heidelberg Townships in western Berks County began their cultural and community 
life. Among those first families entering the Mahantongo Valley were Reitz, 
Rebuck, Drumheller, Hetrick, Mausser, Brosius, and Latsha--all names found 
in the valley today (7). 

In 1774 the Brosius family built a mill in what is now the village of Greenbrier 
where the Tulpenhocken Path meets Schwaben Creek, so named because many 
of the inhabitants were from Schwabia in what is now west Germany. It was in 
this tiny Manantongo Valley village where settlement first took root before 
spreading to the east, up the valley, to establish Pitman or Zimmermantown 
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where Line Mountain and Mahantongo Mountain come together to form the 
geographical feature known to the valley’s German speaking inhabitants as "the 
Kettle." In this small narrow valley, along Schwaben Creek that originates as a 
tiny spring in the hills of the kettle, flowing past the villages of Leck Kill, 
Greenbrier, and Rebuck, lived the creators and makers of the distinctive Mahantongo 
Valley furniture of the first four decades of the nineteenth century and the ordinary 
people who created a distinctive and rich folklife (8). It was alone Mahantongo 
Creek, also originating as a spring in the Kettle of the valley, flowing past 
Howeiter’s and Salem Churches and finally emptying into Deep Creek at the 
Klingerstown Gap where the entry into the valley began that a Berks County 
native, Isaac Faust Stiehly, came in 1824 to build a grain mill, minister to the 
German Reformed congregations in the valley, marry the young, bury the dead, 
letter their birth and baptismal certificates, and produce by his own hand some 
of the most distinctive Pennsylvania German ethnic gravemarkers as texts of 
ethnic identity produced as part of Pennsylvania’s rich nineteenth-century material 
culture (9). 
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CHAPTER 3 
Isaac Faust Stiehly’s Genealogy 


The baptismal records of the children of Johan Dietrich Stiehly and his wife 
Anna are in the register of St. John’s (Hain’s) Church in Wernersville, Heidelberg 
Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1). Of these ten children, two of Johan 
Dietrich’s daughters, Elizabeth and Anna, left Heidelberg Township and moved 
to the Mahantongo Valley community of Rough and Ready. There the two sisters 
married two brothers also from Heidelberg Township, John and Peter Knorr, 
both members of Salem Church in Upper Mahantongo Township. One of Johan 
Dietrich’s sons, George, was still in Heidelberg Township when in 1799 he 
married Elizabeth Faust. Their firstborn son was Isaac Faust Stiehly (May 13, 
1800 - September 13, 1869). Isaac Faust Stiehly was both confirmed and baptized 
at Hain’s Church in Wernersville. Stiehly pursued his theological studies under 
the guidance of the Independent or Herman Synod of the German Reformed 
Church that licensed him to preach in 1824. We do not know exactly when he 
came to the Mahantongo Valley community of Rough and Ready where his two 
aunts already lived, but on March 9, 1827, he married his first cousin, Anna 
Knorr, daughter of Peter and Anna Knorr. The wedding was performed at Salem 
Church by the Reverend Adam Schaeffer. In the fall of that same year on October 
15, 1827, Isaac Faust Stiehly was ordained as minister of the German Reformed 
Church, the ordination being conducted by the Reverend Adam Schaeffer (2). 

This ordination of Isaac Faust Stiehly at Salem, as well as his activities in the 
Herman Synod, is recorded in its minutes in the Archives of Lancaster Theological 
Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Immediately following his ordination in 
1827, Stiehly began to organize other German Reformed churches in the 
Mahantongo Valley. Lutheran congregations were already active in the Mahantongos. 
Himmel’s Church was established in 1774, the same Year the mill in the village 
of Greenbrier--just a mile to the east on the Tulpenhocken Path--was established 
by the Brosius family (3). As the German Reform Movement grew in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere, so did Stiehly’s Mahantongo congregations. The Herman Synod 
minutes record his service to churches in the valley: 

ISAAC F. STIEHLY’S RECORDED MINISTRY AMONG THE 
CHURCHES OF THE "MAHANTONGOS" 


Ministry Church Location 
1827-1869 Salem Union Rough and Ready 
1827-1834 Zion Union Tower City 
1836-1867 Emanuel Union Hunter’s Station 
1847-1860 St. Paul’s Union Gowen City 
1857-1867 Mahantongo Union Franklin Square 
1857-1867 Kehler’s Eldred Township 
1827-1841 St. John’s Taylorsville 
1831-1837 Frieden’s Hegins 


1834-1837 Klinger’s Lykens Township, Dauphin 
1834-1837 Coleman’s Lykens Township, Dauphin 
1839-1867 St. Paul’s Sacramento 
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STIEHLY AND THE HERMAN SYNOD 


Ordained under the Herman Synod, Stiehly continued his association with 
this governing body until 1841. His break with the Herman Synod was part of a 
larger, ongoing crisis not only within the German Reformed Church but throughout 
Pennsylvania’s German-speaking communities in the first four decades of the 
nineteenth-century. During those decades the German Reformed Church experienced 
deep structural disorder. The Church had difficulty recruiting ministers who 
could preach, teach catechism, and administer church sacraments in the high 
German language that the Church preferred. Part of this difficulty was the lack 
of so called "literary" theological seminaries, particularly in Central Pennsylvania. 
More disruptive to the Church’s plan of order were Germans who, by the first 
decades of the nineteenth century, were well on their way to creating several 
Pennsylvania German dialects. As these mostly rural and often isolated peoples 
became more dissociated from their European roots and created their own culture 
in Central Pennsylvania, it became common that congregations could no longer 
understand the sermons and church instruction given in high German. Neither 
could congregations read their German Bibles as competently as had older 
generations (5). The hierarchy of the German Reformed Church tried to stem 
this tide of ethnic fragmentation by instituting a Literary Theological Seminary--now 
Lancaster Theological Seminary, United Church of Christ--in 1841. In that year 
the Synod requested that Stiehly’s congregations aid the establishment of the 
seminary with their financial support. The Mahantongo Churches under Stiehly’s 
care did not share the concerns of the Synod and, refusing support, withdrew 
under Stiehly’s urging to form the Free or Stiehiy Synod. The Stiehly Synod 
persisted until 1861 at which time it rejoined the Herman Synod (6). At that 
time Stiehly’s "Charge" was reduced to seven congregations: Franklin Square; 
Kehler’s; Hepler’s; Salem: Klinger’s; St Paul’s at Sacramento; and Hunter’s 
Station. 
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CHAPTER 4 
DOCUMENTATION FOR THE STIEHLY STONES 


In addition to the 309 extant stones of Isaac F. Stiehly’s production are his 
own written records that provide information on his work. In the primary documents 
conserved by Marilyn Malick Herb, Isaac F. Stiehly’s great-great grand-daughter, 
appear lists naming fifty-four individuals for whom Stiehly made tombstones 
along with notation of the compensation received. These accounting notes are 
recorded in two ledger books. The first, the "The Tithe Book for Salem Church," 
is dated 1828 to 1861 and records incidentally at the end of the document the 
names of nineteen individuals for whom Stiehly made head and foot stones (2). 
The second book, "The Mill Book", no longer pertaining to Salem Church but 
to business transactions relating to the grist mill as a family business dates from 
1859 to 1862 and records, again incidentally, customer orders for thirty-five 
tombstones. Prices are listed, but there is nothing to indicate head 4nd foot stones 
produced separately as before (3). 

By comparing these customer records with field data of extant stones from 
the twenty sites where Stiehly’s production occurs we can compare the ratio of 
listed to surviving stones. The statistical validity of the sample number (n=54) 
enables expression of a survival rate of 62.9%: for every three stones Stiehly 
made, two are known to survive. Knowing that 309 examples of Stiehly’s 
stonecutting exist in 1989 allows expression of an estimated lifetime production 
figure of 493 stones. From the stones listed in the two books we also learn that 
thirty-nine stones appear either by price or by direct notation as made for adults 
with an average price of s12 (-3.25 cost = 8.75 profit). Stones made for adolescents 
or infants number twenty-one and had an average price of $5.64 (-1.25 cost = 
4.39 profit) (4). With adult stones accounting for 60% and infant/adolescent 
stones as 40% of Stiehly’s production, extrapolation from the lifetime production 
number of 493 stones indicates a potential income from stone cutting as a 
"incidental occupation" as: 197 infant/adolescent stones $1110.80 (-cost = 864.83); 
295 adult stones = $3549.60 (- cost = 2581.25). 


WORK AND COMPENSATION IN 1850 


The Stiehly ledgers as well as the Johannes Haas account book examined by 
Henry Reed suggest tnat compensation for a day’s work as an unskilled laborer 
in the Mahantongo Valley of 1850 was 40 cents (5). Compensation for skilled 
labor such as carpentry, blacksmithing, or stonecutting was 75 cents per day. 
Henry Reed suggests that Johannes Haas--Stiehly’s son Jared married Haas’s 
daughter--computed the prices for his furniture on a 75 cents per day scale. Haas 
did not figure materials into his cost. 

A bureau that cost $9 represented twelve days of work and a secretary that 
cost $13 was made in seventeen days. From the appearance of the style represented 
by Stiehly’s work found throughout central Pennsylvania that is an admixture of 
Germanic revival and neoclassical composition appearing about 1845, it seems 
that Stiehly was active as a stonecutter for about twenty years, between 1846 
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and 1867 (6). Prorating the theoretical income from his theoretical production 
over that period gives a sum of $233.40 per year without adjustment for materials. 
The average wage in the Mahantongo Valley for an unskilled laborer was $128 
per year. At the skilled craftsworker’s rate of 75 cents per day (x 312 days per 
year) the value of $234 per year is close to the average skilled wage. Stiehly’s 
compensation was that accorded other skilled craftsworkers in his community 


With Stiehly so well compensated for work and with the example of the Sausser 
family where continuance of the craft is known, it is remarkable that such a 
skilled craftsworker would not communicate his trade to another generation (8). 
An interview with Katie Valeria Malick, the great-grand daughter of Isaac F. 
Stiehly, revealed that this transmission of craft effectively stopped with Stiehly’s 
son Jared, Katie Valeria Malick’s grandfather (9). In the first decade of the 
twentieth century, Katie remembers her grandfather using his stone cutting tools 
to sharpen mill stones in the Mahantongo Valley. Katie relates that Jared helped 
his father cut stones in a room of the grist mill on Mahantongo Creek that Isaac 
F. Stiehly built. She recalls her grandfather stating that he did not continue 
production of gravestones after Isaac died. She remembers that Jared stated he 
would rough out a stone and Isaac would finish it. Possibly Jared did not possess 
the skill or the desire to produce stones independently. 

Isaac F. Stiehly died in 1869. He presumably made stones up to his death, but 
the production for the Years 1867 to 1869 is a departure from the previous stones 
in a plainness that is striking and distinctive. These four stones totally lack the 
rich Germanic, neoclassical format and have no decorative text. Name and date 
are carved into the adult stones rather than executed in relief, and the header is 
blank rather than used as a separate decorative space. Importantly they show no 
use of cartouche. These examples are signed with the Stiehly signature logo fan. 
They are Stiehly stones in signature only. After Stiehly’s death in 1869, the logo 
disappears from the Mahantongo Valley tombstones as does all his rich spatial 
definition and decorative format. In the 1870 graveyards of the Mahantongo 
Valley the stones revert to a plainness that stands in stark contrast to the decorative, 
ethnically celebratory stones of the past two decades.. 

At three locations are six stones, all dated in the 1850s and executed in the 
distinctive Stiehly style, with two distinctive logos: a large and somewhat crude 
sun spandrel and a cut flower lying on its side also executed in an outsized 
proportion inappropriate to the stone. In the extant stones in 1989, examples of 
both these logos are present at Salem Church, Rough and Ready, Pennsylvania. 
Whether these stones are the work of Jared, other apprentices, or were stones 
finished by other makers after Isaac F. Stiehly’s death cannot be known. At 
Sacramento, Pennsylvania, are two beautifully executed Stiehly stones with death 
dates of 1874 and 1895. Careful examination of the stones despite weathering 
indicates that the compositional and decorative texts were complete at the time 
of Stiehly’s death without the death date of the customer. The death date was 
finished in a discernibly distinct and comparatively crude hand. 

A revealing document in Marilyn Malick Herb’s collection is an estate resolution 
receipt book. In 1886, Isaac Stiehly, Isaac F. Stiehly’s son, was the executor of 
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the estate of Martin Paul. In resolving the estate on April 9, 1888, a receipt is 
drawn against the estate for $16.60 for Martin Paul’s tombstone. None of the 
Stiehly sons made this stone; the receipt is signed by P. Sausser of Berrysburg 
(10)! Clearly, stone production as a family enterprise--if it ever was one--stopped 
with Isaac F. Stiehly’s death. 
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CHAPTER 5 
FIELD METHODS AND DATA COLLECTION 


Land Vickie L. Carroll, who acted as data recorder throughout these studies, 
visited thirty cemeteries entered on United States Geological Survey Maps (1969, 
1974; series V831) as well as some farmstead burial grounds not recorded for 
the Hegins, Mahantongo, Lykens, and Mahanoy Valleys in Northumberland and 
Schuylkill Counties, Pennsylvania, in the summer of 1989. From three maker 
logos attributed to Isaac F. Stiehly’s production--a relief carved heart surrounded 
by cartouche, an intaglio carved heart not accompanied by cartouche treatment, 
and an intaglio carved fan--we determined that of the thirty extant cemeteries 
twenty, listed in the table below and in Fig. 2, contained markers attributable to 
Stiehly (1). Of the eight cemeteries that contained no Stiehly markers, four are 
located at the far western perimeter of the Tri-Valley Area near the Susquehanna 
River and the remaining four are associated with churches founded in the 1870s 
after Stiehly’s death. None of the existing farmstead cemeteries contained Stiehly 
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EXTANT STONES AT THEIR SITES 


STONES SITE MAP# 
7 Coleman’s Church 15 
7 Frieden’s Lutheran 11 
3 Gratz Union 19 
51 Sacramento 14 
2 St. Peters Gratz 20 
1 Frieden’s Lewellen 10 
8 Tower City 3 
11 Hebe* 18 
3 Hepler’s Bethel 8 
2 Himmel’s Union 2 
27 Howeiter’s * 5 
8 Kehler’s * 9 

45 Klinger’s 17 

3 Leck Kill* 3 : 
81 Salem 16 

8 Franklin Square 7 

18 Zion, Pitman 6 

8 Emanuel Dornsief 1 

15 Gowen City * 4 

#1 Frieden’s Hegins 11 

1 Valley View* 12 


N = 309 stones; * indicates no church on site in 1989; Two additional sites, 
Williamstown for which Stiehly lists a stone in his Salem Church book, and 
Taylorsville for which Myron Sausser recalled seeing Stiehly stones were not 
visited as tliey were inaccessible in 1989 due to agricultural use. 

Each of the twenty cemeteries containing examples of Stiehly’s production 
was surveyed and the data recorded. Systematic data sheets for each site recorded 
the following (2): 

R/B: Gross morphology of the marker: R = rounded; B = bilateral; 
S = square; P = pointed. 

r/b: T = row in the cemetery; seriated number at the site = b. (To facilitate 
relocation, each stone at a site is identified by a number pair: ice., 
8/10 = row eight, tenth stone at that site). 


b/d: b = inscribed birth date; d = inscribed death date. 
N/G: N = surname inscribed; G = gender of deceased. 
C: Cartouche. 

CS: Quarter-round cartouche. 

Cs: Single lined, quarter-round cartouche. 

Cd: Double lined, quarter-round cartouche. 

SQ: Square cartouche, single lined. 

CV: Literate text carved into the stone 
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R Literate text carved in relief. 

G Literate text in German. 

E Literate text in English. 

RS Rosettes in 4, 6, 8, and 12 segments. 
CM Compass designs. 

Fh Flowers in text. 

Fs Flowers in the header: tree of life motif. 
OS: Other motifs: Willow trees, etc. 
W: Tulips. 

F Fans or sun spandrils. 

F(s) Signature fan logo. 

H Hearts. 

H(s) Signature heart in cartouche logo. 
H(is): Signature intaglio carved heart. 


I recorded all design motifs as present in the header, the text, or both since 
Stiehly treated these two compositional spaces separately. Sub-text designations 
for all decorative motifs as (H) = present in the header and (E) = present elsewhere 
were assigned each stone. Additional data for each stone recorded kinship 
statements expressed as marital relationship or parentage of the deceased. 

All data are expressed as the number of recorded examples per inscribed death 
date per year. Fig.3 illustrates total production recorded in 1989 at twenty sites 
with a sample number of n = 309 (3). Fig. 4 shows date distribution for bilaterally 
symmetrical or tripartite shaped blanks (4). Fig. 5 displays date distribution of 
blanks with a square morphology. Fig. 6 shows rounded stones. 

Throughout Stiehly’s production (that an early entry in the 1826 to 1861 "Tithe 
Book of Salem Church" suggests commenced about 1848), he used three distinctive 
maker logos: a relief heart in cartouche with date distribution shown in Fig. 7, 
the intaglio carved heart not surrounded by cartouche shown in date distribution 
in Fig. 8 and the intaglio carved fan logo shown by date distribution in Fig. 9. 
These three data sets are nonoverlapping, suggesting that as Stiehly’s production 
increased he changed as well as simplified execution of his maker’s logo (5). 

The second change in time in Stiehly’s production shown as nonoverlapping 
distribution is use and execution of the cartouche as a spatial delineator. Starting 
with a single line square cartouche seen in Fig. 10, Stiehly briefly experimented 
with a single line, quarter-round cartouche represented in date distribution in 
Fig. 11. Stiehly finally adopted the double lined, quarter-round cartouche 
characteristic of his latter production showinc the date distribution data in Fig. 
12. This use of the cartouche as a vertical spatial delineator is discussed in Chapter 
Seven treating the evolution of his stylistic expression. 

Although either stylistic preferences in the local community or those dictating 
the external availability of blanks changed with time from a bilateral morphology 
to rounded form throughout his production, Stiehly continued to treat the header 
as a tripartite decorative space in much of his production (6). Taking the sun 
spandril as a decorative motif from a contemporary stonecutter in the Mahantongo 
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Valley identified as J. Sausser, Stiehly continued to use the sun spandril as a 
flanking element in his execution of the header as shown in Fig, 13 (7). Throughout 
his production Stiehly’s one concession to elite fashion was use of the willow 
tree as a central element in the header recorded in its brief date distribution by 
Fig. 14. In the middle years of the 1850s the increased popularity of the rounded 
header morpnology resulted in Stiehly’s consolidation of the typically tripartite 
decorative header space into a single decorative space in which he used a 
horizontally depicted tree of life motif shown in its date distribution in Fig. 15. 

Stiehly used many floral motifs, some derived from six and eight segmented 
rosettes. The tree of life motif used at the header in his latter production always 
utilized the rosette motif as the floral element. His depiction of florals is individual 
to each stone, and, while artistically expressive, the florals hold limited systematic 
value as their execution is extremely diverse. In addition to florals executed 
from rosettes, Stienly uses tulips and florals composed by juxtaposing hearts at 
their basal points. 

Motifs that do offer systematic information through their dafe distribution 
form two categories. As continuing motifs Stiehly used the ethnic markers 
characteristic of earlier Pennsylvania German stones from tne nineteenth century 
seen in the relief carved hearts in Fig. 16 and the compass designs recorded in 
Fig. 17. Expressed as revival motifs are his later use of the rosette that held 
special significance to his Mahantongo Valley audience shown in its unique 
social text date distribution as Fig. 18 and the tulip used as a stylistic motif of 
ethnicity coincident in its date distribution with the Civil War in Fig. 19. 
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FIGURE 6 
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FIGURE 16 
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CHAPTER 6 
DESIGN MORPHOLOGY 


In addition to the distribution of design motifs and their presentation in the 
text of Stiehly’s stones, field data show a stylistic evolution of his production in 
time. Analysis of this elegant spatial composition is discussed as an ethnographic 
text in Chapter Seven. Here, these data are collectively represented as a grammar 
employing use of the square cartouche as a compositional element, use of the 
quarter-round cartouche in both single and double lined presentation, and the 
execution of the literate text in a carved or relief format. Stiehly’s production 
illustrates a changing grammar in time expressed as a set of intuitive rules dictating 
his composition of space. To systematize and verbalize these rules in a representation 
of Stiehly’s expression reflecting the maker’s changing sense of design space, I 
present them as a systematic grammar analogous to that used by Henry Glassie 
(1975) in presenting his treatment of folk housing in middle Virginia. 


THE STIEHLY STONES 1848 - 1869 
A SYSTEMATIC GRAMMAR 


A. Cartouche present; relief carving in text. 

B. Cartouche used only to designate personage and kinship; never used 
with decorative elements; never used in the header. 

1. Decorative elements present; expressed at the header singly or in a 
triad (3X). limited to adolescent stones or those of inexpensive production 
(1848 - 1867). FIGURE 20. Derivative from the SAUSSER stones 

2. Decorative elements entirely absent - Infant stones (1848 - 1869). 

B. Cartouche used to enhance decorative elements; used to enhance personage, 

kinship, and life history information (1848 - 1867). 

1. Square cartouche single or double lined: morph derived from the Jared 
Stiehly Taufschein (1848 - 1855), FIGURE 21, 22. 

2. Quarter-round cartouche single and double lined; a stylistic morph 
unique to Stiehly’s production (1855 - 1867), FIGURE 23. 

A. Cartouche absent; no relief carving in text; decorative text almost always 
absent; literate text carved into the stone (1848 - 1869). Generally appearing 
as infant stones although the last four adult stones in Stiehly’s production 
(1867 - 1869) show this morphology. 

Throughout Stiehly’s morphological taxonomy all stones while differing in 
design format share a rigid, systematic presentation of information that is ordered 


and hierarchical. Consisting of seven statements read from top to bottom, they 
are: 
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1, Announcement: "Here rests in God"; " Here lies the body of;" " Here 
rests. " 

2. Identification of deceased. 

3. Genealogical or kinship information: It is the name of the mother of 
the deceased that is always highlighted by cartouche. 

4. Life history information of birth and death. 

5. Life span in years, months, and days. 

6. Funeral text. 

7. Maker’s logo. 

Many of Stiehly’s early stones made for infants and adolescents show design 
continuity with the production of J. Sausser, a stonecutter contemporary with 
Stiehly who may be the person under whom Stiehly may have served a brief 
apprenticeship. Because the production of these two men stands side by side at 
Salem, Zion Evangelical Pitman, and at Howeiter’s, I will represent a typical 
Sausser stone as one design source in my examination of Stiehly’s work. Fig. 20 
shows a representational line drawing of a typical Sausser stone with characteristic 
tripartite decoration at the headers usually expressed as a central half sun spandril 
flanked by two quarter sun spandrils. Other decoration is absent. All carving of 
the literate text is intaglio with relief carving limited to the header decoration 
and any information presented in cartouche when present. When the cartouche 
is used it appears only in association with the name(s) of the deceased (1). Within 
the literate text of the stone following the header announcement, decorative 
elements never flank literate statements. A funeral text is generally present except 
on some infant stones, and the space is closed at the bottom of the stone by the 
use of the printer’s spread line used as a signature logo by the maker. 
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Fig. 23 


The second design source for Stiehly’s tombstone production shown in Fig. 
21 is a compositional representation of the Taufschein of Isaac and Anna Knorr 
Stiehly’s eldest child, Jared, born October 10, 1833, at Rough and Ready, 
Pennsylvania, and baptized November 7, 1833, at Salem Church (2). In spatial 
composition this paper document is divided into three verticals comprised of 
decorative columns flanking a central text divided into eight horizontal segments. 
Surmounting the header or announcement the first horizontal tripartite division 
consists of two poems flanking a central cherub motif. Following as a central 
vertical is the informational core flanked on each side by opposing decorative 
columns, each containino an angel and pairs of birds on branches. The central 
informational core is subdivided into seven horizontal spaces containing (1) an 
announcement--Geburts and Tauf schein--followed by (2) statements on kinship 
appearing as the parents’ names and the maiden name of the child’s mother. 
Following is (3) a life history statement for the child’s birth date and place of 
birth recorded by township, county, and state. The given name of the child is 
recorded (5) with the date of baptism (6) and the minister performing the sacrament. 
The final statement in the central core (7) records the sponsors or godparents of 
the child. This informational core is interrupted by a rose motif, a baptism poem, 
and symbols of abundance represented by a shock of wheat, a cornucopia, and 
a palm branch. Following these symbols the baptism poem continues, and the 
final information in the central core is the makers’ logo of Johan Ritter, printer,and 


j 
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Johan walter, distributor, Reading, Pennsylvania. Surrounding this presentation 
of literate and decorative text is a continuous cartouche of seven horizontal 
divisions. 

Taking the Sausser stones and the Jared Stiehly Taufschein as design sources, 
Isaac Stiehly commenced his tombstone production about 1849 utilizing the 
format represented in Fig. 22. This spatial composition remained characteristic 
of Stiehly’s production from 1849 to 1855. In this format spatial composition 
relies on the three vertical divisions intersected by seven horizontal divisions 
corresponding to the seven statements of personage and life history recorded by 
both the Sausser stones and Jared Stiehly’s Taufschien. Unifying the composition 
of space seen in these early stones with the paper presentation of the Taufschein 
is Stiehly’s use of the square cartouche, two flanking verticals of decorative 
elements, and the inclusion of a maker’s logo. In this earlier production relief 
carving is limited to the decorative morphs and to personage information displayed 
within cartouche fields. Unifying this production with the paper document as a 
design source is the extension of lines of text by flanking decorative motifs to 
complete a vertical columnar composition showing equal borders. From these 
sources Stiehlv derived the enclosure of flanking decorative elements with 
elements of text in continuous cartouche units (3). 

Stiehly’s production reiterated this basic theorem relying on the square cartouche 
until 1855 when he adopted the format shown in Fig. 23. This format remained 
his spatial composition of choice throughout the remainder of his work from 
1855 to 1867. Stiehly achieved a basic transformation of style through the use 
of the double-lined, quarter-round cartouche field, treatment of the header as a 
discrete decorative space, and segregation of decorative elements from element 
of text. Unified with text in his previous production, decorative motifs become 
separated from the seven statements and are enclosed in discrete cartouche fields. 
In using the header as a decorative space preceding statements of announcement, 
Stiehly continued to divide it into a central core with flanking elements until 
1858 when he adopted the use of a single space suited to his increasingly popular 
tree of life motif. In his final design presentation all margins are fully extended 
to the lateral perimeters of the stone, again reiterating the balanced presentation 
of the paper text. Multiplication of cartouche fields results in a corresponding 
increase in relief carving as relief carving is associated only when the cartouche 
is present. 

The four spatial theorems represented by Fig. 20 to 23 form a continuous 
stylistic development of presentation with an increased sophistication and balance 
of compositional space. Throughout these design theorems. Stiehly’s stones retain 
their hierarchical presentation. Within the text the seven statements are given 
visual balance by use of a wide variety of design motifs that extend horizontal 
lines of literate text to form equal borders within a rectilinear field. Stiehly 
elaborated on original sources in his art. He moved in time from the earlier square 
cartouche presentation where design and text elements are enclosed in continuous 
cartouche fields to the later production where these elements show discrete 
cartouche framing. 
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CHAPTER 7 
STIEHLY’S DESIGN MORPHOLOGY AS 
ETHNOGRAPHIC SPACE 


Those data used to establish a design morphology for Stiehly’s work can also 
be analyzed as a cultural ethnography of space depicting the community that 
consumed his production. Composition of space in the decorative arts of folk 
societies can be read as an ethnic format of ordering that portrays societal and 
cultural values (1). The conceptualization, execution, and decoration of space in 
the two dimensional folk art of the Pennsylvania Germans provides excellent 
material for examination of this concept (2). Germanic design of space in 
Pennsylvania folk art may be seen as a theorem that once formulated is reiterated 
in a variety of media. As an American expression of the Germanic values of 
space and order, the Pennsylvania German design theorem functions as a 
conservative time clock. Recording its expression charts cultural persistence, 
transmission of social image, and, ultimately, assimilation by a larger society. 

Looking at Continental and American expressions of Germanic spatial order 
the viewer reads a precise text of behavioral expression. In both Continental and 
Pennsylvania German decorative arts, space is routinely bordered and demarcated. 
Space is repeated as multiple rectangular units. Internal design elements are 
multiplied to fill all available two dimensional space; any potential decorative 
surface is seldom left empty. Literate and decorative texts combine to express 
identity and ethnicity. Ethnographic information is available from the tripartite 
text of design, literate statement, and arrangement (3). 

As Stiehly developed his design morphology, his use of ethnic motif and 
Germanic spatial composition in these mid-nineteenth century Pennsylvania 
German grave markers stands almost one hundred years apart in time and space 
from the eighteenth-century design theorem and artifacts that Stiehly’s work 
resembles in presentation of both form and content (4). This mid-nineteenth 
century Pennsylvania German design theorem that Yoder and Graves call a 
"revival" shows through its design expression a societal text expressed as a 
material culture text of Pennsylvania German ethnicity and behavior at mid 
century (5). 

Stiehly’s extant production of 307 stones shows these descriptive compositional 
elements: 

1. Treatment of the literate text as carved or in relief. 

2. Execution of the cartouche--a rectangular spatial delineator--as single, 
double, square, or quarter- round. 

3. Treatment of the header of the stone as a single or tripartite, decorative 
space. 

4. Interspersion of literate or numerical elements with decorative motifs. 

5. Use of one of three possible signature logos heart in cartouche, heart 
alone, and fan/sun sign. Repetition and reiteration of decorative elemenrs. 

6. Treatment of space as closed. 

Included in his use of decorative motifs are: 
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1. Sun signs expressed as 4, 6, 8, or 12 segmented rosettes. 
2. Compass and rule designs. 

3. Tulips. 

4. Hearts (apart from signature logo). 

5. Sun spandrils or fans (apart from signature logo). 

6. Willow trees. 

7. Tree of life motif. 

8. Other decorative flowers/elements. 


A CULTURAL ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE 
DESIGN SOURCES OF STIEHLY’S TEXT 


Examination of the design sources for this extraordinary production considered 
several sources: Berks County, Pennsylvania- -the geographical area in which 
Stiehly was reared--that no doubt played a role in the formulation of his design 
theorem; the production of other stonecutters who preceded, were contemporaneous 
with, and followed Stiehly in Berks County and the Mahantongo Valley; the 
cultural and geographical isolation of the Mahantongo Valley, an area that in 
expression of its decorative arts reiterates a distinct Germanic text of decoration 
and spatial composition from other nineteenth century Pennsylvania communities; 
and tne work of Isaac F. Stiehly as a two-dimensional folk artist wno first working 
in paper designed Fraktur and produced Scherensnitten. He transposed these 
compositional skills from paper to tombstones, that despite their sculptural 
three-dimensional elements, remain in terms of their spatial composition essentially 
two-dimensional conceptions (6). 


Berks County, Pennsylvania: Mid-Nineteenth 
Century Stones at Bethel, Mt. Aetna, Wernersville, 


and Womelsdorf 

Because Isaac F. Stiehly and his four brothers and sisters were Gite baptized, 
and confirmed at Hain’s Church in Wernersville, Pennsylvania, and many of the 
settlers of the Mahantongo Valley came from that area as well as from the 
communities directly to the west in Tulpenhocken Township, I examined the 
decorative and literate textual elements of stones there for similarities. I surveyed 
the cemeteries in Wernersville, Womelsdorf, Bernville, and Strausstown in 
Heidelberg Township, Berks County, and those at Rehrersburg, Betnel, and Mt. 
Aetna in Tulpenhocken Township. I surveyed the cemetery at Stone Valley, 
Northumberland County, Pennsylvania, since it is the oldest in the county in 
addition to the twenty Mahantongo Valley cemeteries in which Stiehly’s production 
occurs. I examined the production of stonecutters whose work preceded and 
was contemporaneous with Stiehly. Additionally, I surveyed the Red Church 
Cemetery, Orwigsburg, Schuylkill County, and spot-surveyed several cemeteries 
in Union and Snyder Counties. From this regional survey of Pennsylvania German 
ethnic markers appearing in the decades of the 1820s and 1830s I can make 
these statements: 
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1. Preceding Stiehly’s work that I estimate began in the mid 1840s stones at 
all sites are plain and minimally decorated. 

2. Generally there is absence, or restrained use, of Pennsylvania German ethnic 
motifs announcing identity and personage. When such motifs are present they 
appear as a Solitary star or compass motif at the header of the stone. 

3. Statements of name, birth/death date, and statements of genealogy are carved 
into the stone and are never expressed in relief. 

4, The header of the stone is not defined as a discrete decorative space. With 
the exception of single ethnic motifs the headers are undecorated. 

5. Use of rectilinearity: the primary space of the entire rectangular stone is 
not subdivided into smaller rectangular units; the rectangle is never fielded by a 
border treatment; and the cartouche is seldom used. 

6. Although some stones are signed by makers, this was not a routine practice. 
The printer’s spread line appears throughout all study areas, and its identification 
as a specific maker’s logo is enigmatic. It is probably not a logo but a decorative 
element. 


Decades of the 1820s and 1830s 


The Berks County stones of the 1820 to 1830 period are most similar to those 
at Stone Valley, Northumberland County, rather than to those from the Mahantongo 
Valley. They have an open format: the compositional space is defined only by 
the actual border of the stone and by no internal linear demarcation. Space is 
therefore treated as "open" rather than "closed" as in the case where internal 
borders subdivide the space. Personage in not accentuated by genealogical 
information or by ethnic motif. The use of English in the literate text is as common 
as German in many cemeteries (7). When German is used, the presentation format 
of the stones on which it appears is identical to those using English. Most 
importantly there are large areas of uncomposed, blank space. 


The Revival of the 1840s 


Throughout Central Pennsylvania cemeteries a different textual stone appeared 
in the middle years of the 1840s. I recorded these productions at Wernersville, 
Mt. Aetna, and Bethel in Berks County, and the same format bearing the most 
developed design text of this genre is found in the Stiehly stones of the Mahantongo 
Valley. The elements of spatial composition these stones share are: 

1, Definition of the header as a distinct decorative space. 

2. Extensive use of the cartouche to announce and accentuate personage, 
genealogy, and entry into and exit from life. : 

3. Use of multiple ethnic motifs at the header of the stone as well as throughout 
the text. 

4. Revival of the tree of life motif used as a horizontal element at the header 
of the stone. 

5. Enclosure of decorative elements in cartouche. 

6. Revival of eighteenth century Pennsylvania German ethnic motifs of heart, 
rosette, wheel of fortune, and tulip. 
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7. Revival of the eighteenth century decorative theorem of interspersing 
literate or numerical elements with decorative motifs. 

8. Enclosure of spatial compositions by the creation of borders and by filling 
internal rectangular space with decorative elements to create vertical and 
horizontal rows of rectilinear, balanced space. 


BERKS COUNTY 1845 to 1855 
OTHER WORKERS, OTHER PORTRAYALS 


Looking at other nineteenth century Pennsylvania German communities in 
which this 1840 design format appears as a Germanic spatial presentation, I saw 
that while Stiehly’s execution of this spatial revival format and design composition 
is more highly developed than that presented by other makers in the Berks County 
area, his presentation is best viewed as a continuum of an ethnic Pennsylvania 
German revival that found a wide audience at mid nineteenth century (8). Most 
of these distinctive 1840 stones are unsigned where they appear,*and there are 
many cemeteries in which they do not occur at all. One expression of this 
production is the Strauss stones at Wernersville and Womelsdorf, both in Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. Strauss who worked near Womelsdorf signed his production 
and used both the square and quarter-round cartouche to surround the name of 
the deceased. He also made some attempt to include ethnic markers at the header 
of the stone. Sometimes used in multiples, the ethnic markers are not worked 
into the design text of the stone and appear above the deceased’s name almost 
as a seal. The ethnic motif chosen generally was the eight to twelve-rayed 
Germanic star. Strauss never bordered the face of a stone, and he did not multiply 
the cartouche or decorative motifs within his textual presentation. Viewed 
comparatively to Stiehly’s production the Strauss stones have large, blank areas 
of uncomposed space, and their layout is plain like the English stones that stand 
alongside them. In the Strauss stones the cartouche and ethnic markers of compass 
and star design (the rosette is never used) emerge almost as afterthoughts to 
satisfy customer demand rather than being part of a design theorem in the mind 
of the maker. These stones appear briefly at the two localities, from 1845 to 
1855. Thereafter in the Berks County churchyards there is a return to plain, 
undecorated stones with no use of cartouche or ethnic markers. 

At Mt. Aetna and Bethel, both in Tulpenhocken Township, Berks County, 
there are stones that are somewhat closer to Stiehly’s production in that more 
potential decorative space is filled. These stones utilize a Baroque-style cartouche 
that is sometimes multiplied to enclose both the name of the deceased and the 
birth/death dates. Genealogical information is also sometimes enclosed in 
cartouche, a routine treatment in the Stiehly production in the Mahantongo Valley, 
Still, ethnic markers are singularly used when present and are expressed only as 
compass or star motifs. They are never merged with the literate text and are 
never multiplied. 
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FROM BERKS COUNTY INTO THE MAHANTONGO 
1819 to 1856 A PREVIOUS PRESENTATION OF 
ETHNICITY: THE SAUSSER STONES 


In a production contemporary with Stiehly’s from the Mahantongo Valley 

region, we find a stone cutter whose work shows similarities in composition and 
execution. In three churchyards in the valley this maker’s work precedes Stiehly’s 
by twenty years. When I first recognized this maker I named him the "Printer" 
because of his use of the spread line--a decorative device of print 
composition--apparently as a maker’s logo. Both the spatial layout of the stone’s 
face and the design of this maker’s Fraktur bear similarities to Stiehly’s work 
and focused my attention on the possible role of this maker as Stiehly’s teacher 
(9). In the Mahantongo Valley cemeteries the "Printer’s" stones date from 1819 
to 1856. He uses both the square and quarter-round cartouche long before their 
appearance in Berks County cemeteries as a Neoclassical revival of a German-Italian 
Renaissance design element (11). The "Printer" also uses rising and setting sun 
signs expressed as Neoclassical:spandrils both to decorate and compose the 
header space. This design expression was not at all found in the Berks County 
examples but was carried forward and extensively used by Stiehly. Most 
importantly, the composition of the "Printer’s" literate text shows a presentation 
theorem of seven internal elements or statements: 
(1) header announcement; (2) identification of personage; (3) kinship information; 
(4) life history statements of birth/death; (5) Statement of life-span; (6) funeral 
text read; and (7) the maker’s logo. In the "Printer’s" work we find the cartouche 
used as a relief-carved frame, previously seen in Pennsylvania German decorative 
arts as furniture moldings or carvings, on the red sandstone bordered tombstones, 
and dividing internal space on the cast iron stoveplates, all of the eighteenth-century 
(10). Functioning as a frame, the cartouche draws attention to information within. 
In 1856 the "Printer’s" stones disappear and Stiehly’s production increases 
dramatically. 

At Howeiter’s in the Mahantongo I first located a "Printer’s" stone dated 1845 
with a signature below the spread line: P. Sausser. Myron Sausser (1902-1989) 
in interview in the summer of 1989, before his death told me he was a fourth 
generation stone cutter from this family, and he provided the genealogical 
information that his father’s father, was Jonathan Sausser (1812 - 1900), born in 
Pine Grove, Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania. His father. Jacob Sausser (1778 
- 1848) was born in Tulpenhocken Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania. 

Two brothers, Perry Sausser (1800-1879) and Jonathan Sausser (1812-1900), 
came through Pine Grove along the Tulpenhocken Path into the Mahantongo 
Valley and eventually established stonecutting businesses, first there and later 
in Hegins and Berrysburg, both in the Hegins Valley directly south of the 
Mahantongo Valley. In the decades following the Civil War, both the Hegins 
and Berrysburg businesses thrived (Il). 
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Berks County Sources and Cultural Isolation 
in the Mahantongos 
The Jared Stiehly Taufschein 


The layout of the Sausser stones portrays a vertical and horizontal rhythm 
predating Stiehly’s composition. From morphs of the Sausser and Stiehly stones 
transposed to graph paper, the expansion and contraction of seven horizontal 
rectangles stacked and presented in hierarchical vertical order appear to suggest 
the Taufschein of Isaac F. Stiehly’s oldest son Jared (Fig.21). Considering the 
layout and spatial composition of this important paper source provides the clue 
needed in formulating a compositional theorem for the Mahantongo Valley 
tombstones. 

The ethnographic text of the Jared Stiehly Taufschein is that it represents the 
work of a Berks County printer, Johan Ritter of Reading. Practically all the printed 
Taufscheinen used in the Mahantongo Valley were published by Gustav Peters, 
a Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, printer whose work was available from about 1796 
to 1850, and these have a very different spatial composition (12). Importantly, 
the work of both orinters uses decorative elements to flank central presentation 
of a literate text. , 

Compositional analysis of the Berks County Johan Ritter Taufschein revealed 

‘a spatial, hierarchical order similar to that found in the tombstones of Sausser 
and Stiehly. The Taufschein gives its information in hierarchical order beginning 
with an announcement as in vertical print columns in German newspapers of the 
period. Immediately under the announcement appears the printer’s spread line. 
A text of birth, baptism, parentage, and sponsorship follows. At the bottom of 
the central literate text formed by seven continuous horizontally stacked rectangles 
is the maker’s logo of Ritter and Walter. Literate and decorative information is 
framed by a continuous cartouche expanded and contracted to highlight important 
elements. Flanking this central text vertically arranged columns contain both 
textual and decorative elements. Relying on seven horizontal spaces, the Taufschein 
reflects the spatial interplay of decorative and literate elements seen in Stiehly’s 
stones. 

The Peters (Harrisburg) Taufschein along with the printing of an identical 
format used by a printer in New Berlin, Union County, Pennsylvania, was available 
from the first decade of the nineteenth century and was used in the Mahantongo 
Valley widely up to 1850. It is significant to the sources of Stiehly’s design 
format that the Jared Stiehly Taufschein has a Berks County origin. 


Folk Art in Two Dimensions 


From Paper to Stone to Paper 
Compositional analysis of the transposition of this two dimensional rectangular 
paper space of the Jared Stiehly Taufschein onto a three dimensional stone surface 
revealed significant parallels. As Frederick Weiser noted, similarities in the 
announcements of personage at birth by the Taufchein and by the tombstone at 
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the end of life among the Pennsylvania Germans is in no way accidental. They 
parallel portrayals of the paramount events of human existence. Both announce, 
present, and communicate a text that is social as well as personal (13). 

A final paper source that bears consideration in formulation of a design text 
bv Stiehly is the Scherenschnitte. Scherenschnitten, two dimensional paper cut 
folk art made by Pennsylvania Germans, bear a resemblance to tombstone cutting 
in that both are sculptural. Several of these nineteenth-century folk art works are 
directly attributable to Isaac F. Stiehly because he cut his name into the designs 
(14). 

These works unite him in a social praxis of multiple roles in traditional 
Pennsylvania German folklife and folk art. My interview with Myron Sausser 
revealed a subtext of this papercutting. When I interviewed Myron I showed 
him Henry Reed’s Decorated Furniture of the Mahantongo Valley in which the 
Stiehly eagle Scherensnitten are figured. Myron immediately wanted to know if 
there were Stiehly stones with eagles on them? When I told him there were not, 
he was disappointed. He told me that a papercut is the traditional way nineteenth 
century tombstonecutters made patterns before the manufacture of tracing paper. 
Myron said he could remember his grandfather constantly making papercuts to 
explore the possibilities of new stone designs. Once finished the pattern was 
held against the stone and a mixture of resin and lamp black patted against it to 
produce a negative to be followed in establishing a pattern on the stone. Myron 
also said that he recalled his grandfather and other stonecutters born in the last 
half of the nineteenth century making papercuts as a past-time. The connection 
between Stiehly the stonecutter and Stiehly the paper artist is not coincidental 
but an extension of the praxis of nineteenth century stonecutting. This information 
provides both a connection between the two dimensional composition and sculpture 
of Stiehly’s work in paper and stone. 


Development of Stiehly’s Theorem of Ethnographic 
Space for the Tombstones of the Mahantongo Valley 


Elaboration of the cartouche as an informational and decorative field is the 
artistic and compositional innovation of Stiehly’s work. Part of a Pennsylvania 
German design continuum extending back to the eighteenth century, Stiehly’s 
revival of this effective element along with the incorporation of beautifully 
executed ethnic motifs makes his work expressive of the revival in ethnicity that 
Pennsylvania Germans experienced at mid nineteenth century. 

First seen in Pennsylvania in the 1720s in the elaborate stove plates from the 
furnaces of Lancaster, York, and Lebanon Counties, this decorative and spatially 
effective delineator, the cartouche, is seen on fielded paneling of high style and 
vernacular furniture throughout the eighteenth century in Pennsylvania German 
communities. It also appears in a painted representation on the drawer fronts of 
the Mahantongo Valley furniture made between 1790 and 1840 (15). 

By expanding and contracting these cartouche fields Stiehly was able to vary 
the rhythm of composition used in his sculptures that would have otherwise 
appeared slavishly repetitive from the multiplication of rectangular units alone. 
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By using both relief and conventional incised stonecarving he added variation 
to the two dimensional text that on paper was limited by type selection or the 
execution of Fraktur. In stone Stiehly created more degrees of spatial freedom 
in recombining elements than allowed by the printed page. From the year 1855 
when his production increased to about 1866, some 300 stones that could have 
been routinely executed appear as individualistic, spatially dynamic texts from 
the manipulation of space as a seven segmented ideogram utilized in both the 
vertical and horizontal planes. The use of both flanking and interruptive decorative 
elements to complete vertical lineartiy is comparable to composition of columnar, 
textual paper space. 

What Stiehly did change in time as he developed his style and increased his 
production was his sense of composition for the header of the stone as a decorative 
space. Startinc in the 1840s with a bilateral blank he, of necessity to balance his 
composition, used a tripartite presentation of literate and decorative elements at 
the header. By the late 1850s the header was a wholly decorative presentation. 
After experimenting with a single header element, he discarded it and resumed 
his tripartite design text. This choice determined three vertical columns running 
down the face of the stone to intersect the horizontal statements in the literate 
text. Stiehly balanced, interspersed, and unified his spatial compositions. 

Stiehly changed his maker’s logo three times, adopted and discarded designs, 
and reinstated them. But his internal spatial text and compositional arrangement 
of a balanced central column flanked by decorative elements never changed: it 
retained the textual source from the seven statements of the printed Taufschein 
varied and given interest by expansion and contraction of cartouche fields extended 
by decorative elements to form three vertical columns. 

Not at all confined by two dimensions, Stiehly achieved a fluid spatial mode 
that is individualistic within the model of folk art reiteration and repetition. 
Literate and decorative motif elements fuse, separate, and become intermixed. 
As this artist refines the interplay of these elements on blank stone, we observe 
the emergence of a sophisticated design strategy in the mind of the maker that 
belies the assumed simplicity associated with a craftsworker in a folk community 
repetitively executing a product. 

Starting with the flat two dimensional ideogram of the printed page, and 
assumedly the text of the Sausser stones, Stiehly arrived at several conceptual 
manipulations that are found both in Pennsylvania German and Continental 
German folk art in their eighteenth century expression: vertical and horizontal 
linearity, rectilinearity, and spatial repetition. These spatial manipulations, as 
Schlee (1981) suggests, signify the underlying order, unity, and continuity of 
the German folk culture. In evolving a strategy of composition for the blank 
stone, Stiehly refined a theorem of columnar rectangles divided into vertical 
threes. Unlike other mid-nineteenth century stone carvers throughout Pennsylvania, 
Stiehly used extensive relief carving to achieve a three dimensional visual field 
that was typical of the mid-nineteenth ethnic revival. This sculpturing of two 
dimensional space ceased in Stiehly’s own production by 1867, two years before 
his death. Five stones carved in 1868 and 1869 are simple and have no decorative 
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elements. The text is carved into the stone, not in relief. The cartouche is absent. 
Perhaps failino health prohibited him from continuing the elaborate three 
dimensional compositions that were distinctively his. After his death no maker 
in the Mahantongo Valley or in Central Pennsylvania assumed Stiehly’s design 
text. Ethnic motifs as markers are gone (16). The stones of the 1870s and 1880s 
resume the quiet anonymity that preceded those created by Isaac F. Stiehly (17). 
_ Asa body of work the Stiehly stones portray an egalitarian folk community 
in death despite their individual visual richness. The stones of men and women 
are the same; there is no association of specific decorative excess with either 
gender. The stones are similar in size and stand in a uniform presence with an 
internal individualism that reflects this expressive, self-defined community that 
produced and consumed such distinctive folk art. The Mahantongo Valley 
community itself was the source of much of this rich design text. Isaac F. Stiehly 
as a Berks County bearer of folk art tradition in stone served the taste and sense 
of style of his remarkable Mahantongo Valley communities well. 
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CHAPTER 8 
WORK AND SELF DEFINITION 


Stiehly never defined himself as a stonecutter. He was first a Reformed Minister, 
but like many Pennsylvania Germans he held multiple roles in his community. 
Data from the United States Census of 1850 are useful in reading self-definition 
of individuals in community life since the occupation of the householder (male) 
and sometimes that of other males in the household appears for the first time. 
Review of the six townships composing the Mahantongo Valley in 1850 reveals 
a diverse community. 


OCCUPATIONS IN 1850 
Data from U.S. Census; Pennsylvania; 
Northumberland and Schuylkill Counties, 1850 
(Townships in the Mahantongo Valley in 1850: Upper Mahantongo; Lower 
Mahantongo; Lower Mahanoy; Little Mahanoy; Lower Augusta ’nd Jackson.) 


Farmer (1) Laborer( 1) Blacksmith( 3) 
Shoemaker (4) Carpenter (4) Wagonmaker( 4) 
Wheelwright (4) Lime Burner( 5) Potter (5) 
Bricklayer (5) Tailor (6) STONEMASON( 6) 
STONECUTTER (6) Fuller( 7) Weaver(7) 
Cabinetmaker (7) Merchant( 8) Huckster(8) 
Minister (8) Hotel Keeper( 8) Teacher(9) 

Lawyer (9) Physician( 9) Store Keeper(9) 


Notations for above occupational designations: 


(1) >,= 30 individuals; (2) >,= 20 individuals; 

(3) >,= 10 individuals; (4) >,= 10 individuals; 

(5) < 10 individuals; (6) < 10 individuals; 

(7) > 5 individuals; (8) <5 individuals; 

(9) <.=3 individuals. ; 

While the occupations of stonecutter and stonemason appear in the occupational 

designations of the 1850 Mahantongo Valley communities we find only one 
self-designation of stone cutter. Among the twenty cemeteries where Stiehly’s 
gravestones occur, stylistic differences indicate that there were at least ten 
stonecutters producing gravestones at that time. Few of the Mahantongo Valley 
gravestones are signed. Many bear a generic signature logo--the printer’s spread 
line--and may be attributed to the Saussers who were active in the area from the 
1830s and had tombstone businesses in Berrysberg and Hegins in the Hegins 
Valley to the south of Mahantongo Valley (1). Indeed the signed stones of the 
Mahantongo graveyards from the first half of the nineteenth century bear the 
Sausser mark, yet in the United States Census of 1850 we see that there were 
many individuals who had the tools and possibly the skill to make gravestones. 
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STONECUTTERS AND STONEMASONS 


IN THE MAHANTONGOS, 1850 
Data: U.S. Census; Pennsylvania, 1850. 
Name Household # Age Occupation Birth Place 
LOWER MAHANTONGO TOWNSHIP, SCHUYLKILL COUNTY 
G. Williams 90 35 stone mason Pennsylvania 
(I.) Foltz 98 26 : 3 i 
C. Sabel 146 25 , : 
UPPER MAHANTONGO TOWNSHIP, SCHUYLKILL COUNTY 
J. Daniel 19 24 stone mason Pennsylvania 
D. Snyder 33 32 i f 
IF. Stiehly 222 50 reformed preacher i 
LOWER AUGUSTA TOWNSHIP, NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
D. Kisline 173 38 mason Pennsylvania 
JACKSON TOWNSHIP, NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
J. Meinzel 25 38 mason Pennsylvania 
E. Artman 59 22 i i 
C.SAUER 97 40 STONE CUTTER GERMANY 
H. Williams 151 33 +=mason Pennsylvania 


In Howeiter’s Churchyard at the eastern end of the Mahantongo Valley near 
the village of Pitman are two stones signed "SAUER." At Zion Evangelican 
Church further east of Pitman are three stones that bear no visible signature but 
are similar in style, composition and execution to the SAUER stones at Howeiter’s. 
In both cemeteries are several stones signed "SAUSSER," and there are some 
stones signed "C. S.," possibly for Casper Sauer. 

Nineteenth-century portrayal and self-identification by the Pennsylvania 
German gravestone maker defines his work as occasional in the first half of the 
nineteenth century in rural communities like the Mahantongo Valley. I made 
stylistic identification of at least ten makers contemporary with Stiehly although 
no individual identified himself to the census taker as "gravestone cutter." Sauer 
who did cut stones that survived and are signed identified himself as "stone 
mason" to the census taker in 1850. Jonathan and Clinton (= Perry) Sausser, 
both of whom are known to have made stones, do not appear at all in the Census 
data. 

Myron Sausser of Ashland, Pennsylvania, was a great-great grandson of Perry 
Sausser, whose father was a stone cutter and contemporary of Isaac F. Stiehly. 
Myron Sausser, who died in 1989, was a fourth-generation stone cutter whose 
family came from Tulpenhocken Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, into 
the Mahantongo Valley in the 1820s. The early Sausser’s production stands side 
by side with Stiehly’s at Howeiter’s, Zion Evangelical, and at Salem. From 
interviewing Myron Sausser before his death I learned that while there were 
always helpers in such a physically demanding business as stonecutting, full 
time workers or apprentices as were common in other nineteenth-century trades 
were not common in stonecutting until after the Civil War in the two Sausser 
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stonecutting businesses in the Hegins Valley. Myron Sausser recalled his father 
relating that his grandfather viewed the business as too occasional to support 
paid help until sometime in the 1870s. This individual was the Jonathan Sausser 
whose production was contemporaneous with Isaac Stiehly. Observation of 
stylistic continuance and design continuity among the Mahantongo Valley stones 
from 1820 to 1870 supports this statement. There is no design continuity, and 
this in itself suggests that apprenticeship was not practiced, perhaps explaining 
the absence of occupational desitnation in the census data. 

Semantics presents another problem. Claiming "stone mason" as an occupation 
Suggests that those individuals had the tools and possibly the skill to execute 
tombstones. A drive throuch the Pennsylvania countryside provides ample 
opportunity to view houses and barn foundations from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries with levels of workmanship that easily could be expressed through 
tombstone making. Members of nineteenth-century Pennsylvania German 
communities held multiple skills and performed multiple tasks. This multiple 
definition of praxis, especially in agricultural communities is often extended 
into the present. It may be argued that Isaac F. Stiehly was the most prolific 
stonecutter operating in the Mahantongo Valley in the 1850s and 1860s on the 
basis of his extant production and from theoretical production numbers extrapolated 
from comparison of stones listed in his "account book" with surviving examples. 
Certainly he was the most skilled and compositionally creative practitioner of 
the craft. Still in the 1850 and in the 1860 U. S. Census he defines himself not 
as stone cutter but as a "Reformed Minister," although stone cutting was his 
most lucrative occupation, probably surpassing his income from farming (2). It 
is likely that many of those preceding him in production of gravestones for the 
community identified themselves as "farmers." Confirming the information given 
in interview by Myron Sausser data from the 1870.and 1880 U.S. Census reveals 
self-identification as "Gravestone maker" for Jonathan and Clinton Sausser as 
the Hegins Valley communities evolved into more occupationally defined modes 
in the 1870s. 

A further example of self-presentation is given by Peter Montileus, the school 
teacher and printer for Himmel’s Church at the southern end of the Mahantongo 
Valley. A contemporary of Stiehly, Montileus is known to students of Pennsylvania 
German decorative arts as the maker of exquisite Germanic wood cuts often 
executed in three or more colors as well as a skilled printer who produced a 
steady flow of song sheets, broadsides, Taufscheinen, and confirmation certificates 
for Himmel’s congregation. In the last census in which he appears when he was 
sixty years old, that of 1850, Montaleus calls himself "teacher." That these two 
men, Stiehly and Montileus, who contributed to the descriptive, decorative arts 
text of the Mahantongo Valley viewed their exceptional skills as secondary is 
essential in understanding the infrastructure of the community of which they 
were a part. The Mahantongo Valley of the early nineteenth century was an 
agrarian folk society. 
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CHAPTER 9 
ISAAC F. STIEHLY AS A TRANSITIONAL 
FIGURE IN A TRANSITIONAL COMMUNITY 


Isaac F. Stiehly’s tombstone production is a text that as an object series provides 
a record for a nineteenth century Pennsylvania German craftsworker in the 
Mahantongo Valley of Central Pennsylvania. It represents an important segment 
of the continuum of production for what was a transitional community subject 
to those pressures of increasing cultural heterogeneity and external communication. 
Folk production is a mirror of community values because, seen as praxis, folk 
production by the craftsworker and consumption by the audience reflects 
community order. As a folk artist and community leader, Stiehly produced work 
reflecting mid-nineteenth century transitional Pennsylvania German folk society. 

Despite variables of time and space folk societies share structural similarities 
that when examined provide cues to both self-definition and a wider social 
definition of the individual functioning within his primary group. A related study 
of another transitional community craftsworker, Samuel Roberts, illustrates how 
the structure of folk societies affects craft and workmanship (1). Roberts (ca. 
1720 - 1800) was an eighteenth century maker of brass clock faces and movements 
for the rural, pre-industrial Welsh folk community of Lianfair Caereinion. For 
a period of approximately fifty years Roberts made a production for his village 
and those surrounding it that as a composite folk society exhibited a similar 
profile of population density, distribution, and homogeneity as well as the 
transitional rural economics shown by Stiehly’s Mahantongo Valley in Central 
Pennsylvania at mid nineteentn century (2). Because of these similarities in 
community structure, the work of both men and their self-definition and community 
roles show striking parallels. 

Samuel Roberts kept meticulous records of his serially numbered work (n=396) 
and of his clients. Pryce and Davies working at the Welsh Folk Museum documented 
over one hundred examples of Robert’s extant work that by his use of seriation 
reflects development of Robert’s technical ability in time as well as changing 
consumer tastes in his community. Isaac F. Stiehly’s production, signed by logo 
and approximately seriated in time by inscribed death dates, shows evolution of 
craftsmanship, stylistic execution, and changing community taste in both spatial 
format and design motifs found on his stones. Importantly both men functioned 
as bilingual speakers--as demonstrated for Stiehly by my translation of "The 
Tithe Book for Salem Church" kept by him from 1826 to 1861--in what were 
minority folk societies surrounded by an English speaking plurality (3). As 
craftworkers in their communities both men functioned in response to changing 
dictates of taste typical of craftswork in rural and urban eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century preindustrial societies. Viewed in this analysis the work of 
both men as rural craftsworkers reveals parallels of internal community structure. 

For both men there is no record of the apprenticeship typical of urban 
craftsworkers; whatever apprenticeship each had was undoubtedly brief as the 
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demands of agrarian life did not allow long apprenticeships as work roles in 
community were multiple (4). Both men though highly skilled saw their work 
as secondary to the business of farming. Primary evidence for this self-definition 
comes from both Welsh and United States census data in comparable periods 
where highly skilled individuals such as stone cutters, cabinetmakers, and 
basketmakers identified themselves only as farmers. Function in agriculture 
communtties in a multiplied role without definition seems typical of such societies. 
Owing perhaps to this rural definition of acriculture as a primary occupation, 
the labor problem of apprenticeship in rural communities, or to external economic 
factors attendant to a changing economics, the sons of both men neither fully 
learned nor continued the skilled crafts their fathers practiced (5). 

It is this function of rural economics that result in a praxis for both men that 
fails to follow urban models. The priorities of rural economics effectively 
obliterated any apprentice labor pool. As a result Roberts’ work was all his own 
production, Pryce and Davies suggest. Interview with Katie Valeria Malick, 
Stiehly’s great-granddaughter, indicated that Stiehly’s son Jared essentially 
functioned in the role of apprentice in that he roughed out the stones his father 
finished (6). The facts remain that neither Roberts’ nor Stiehly’s sons continued 
in the craft. Adding to this profile of the labor pool in agrarian communities 
Pryce and Davies suggest an increased division of labor concomitant with rising 
industrialization as further contributing to this diminished labor pool and to the 
demise of Robert’s business. Undoubtedly the population density of the rural 
landscape itself defined the work as "occasional." Analysis of rural economics 
of Stiehly’s community in Pennsylvania drawn from ledger books for the grist 
mill as a family business from 1860 to 1895 reveals that while son Jared continued 
to operate the mill with his brother John, both were still engaged in farming as 
a primary occupation (7). Additionally, the economic transformation of the 
community into a consumer society saw the mill increasingly assume through 
time the function of a community general store (8). 

Although the production of these men is separated in space and time, the nature 
of the societies in which they lived is comparable as are the economic periods 
of Wales in the last half of the eighteenth century and that of the United States 


in the first half of the nineteenth. The Industrial Revolution in England preceded - 


that in the United States by more than fifty years, and the economic instability 
of the 1870s in America was parallel to those factors shaping England during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Pryce and Davies contend that the isolation of rural community life resulted 
in a product--Robert’s clock faces and works--that while technically proficient 
did not evolve to reflect an urban level of taste, showing instead the reiteration 
of design for the clock’s face characteristic of small societies. From the execution 
of Stiehly’s stones a similar parallel can be drawn: Stiehly’s sculptural skills 
while proficient remained essentially flat at a time when urban taste demanded 
strong three-dimensional representation in funerary art. Despite the repetition 
of the folk art genre, the small society allowed the work of both makers individuality 
of expression compared to that of urban workers for the same period. 
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The community context in which both men lived--preindustrial folk societies 
depicted by ethnic homogeneity and shared values-- dictated this uniformity with 
its high expression of distinctive design as a suitable production to characterize 
a consumer demand expressive of a shared value system. Pryce and Davies 
characterize Roberts’ work as "democratic and politically uniform." This same 
social analysis of production describes Stiehly s stones in their uniformity of 
presentation and equality when different stones made at different times for what 
we know from Stiehly’s ledger to have been distinct consumer prices are viewed 
in any of the cemeteries where they survive. Seriated in time in one space, these 
Stones depict a community and gender equality that clearly supersedes any 
presentation of individuality or the demands of an emerging consumer society(9). 
As a maker of tombstones for his congregations, Stiehly’s production in his role 
as community leader is transitional and wholly revivalistic in design, motif, and 
in presentation of a Pennsylvania German community not yet fully confronted 
by change. His work portrays equality in death at a time when the striking, 
individualistic markers of the 1870s were already beginning to enter surrounding 
urban areas. In the Mahantongo Valley graveyards where Stiehly’s work exists, 
it is as if there are two communities represented: that previous to 1870 and the 
one following, the folk society and the emerging consumer culture. 

Ultimately it is production in community that defined both men. As transitional 
men in transitional communities both tried to convey an older set of values 
characteristic of a rural, preindustrial folk society. In communities in which 
values were rapidly changing both men continued to produce texts of the communal 
values that had always shaped and dictated form and content in their work. Unlike 
their urban counterparts, their primary identities remained that of participants in 
the rural social group. 

Looking backward without this analysis it is difficult to understand how men 
capable of making objects of such design and competence could be content to 
view their work as incidental to what they considered to be the real business of 
their lives. In the rural setting that makes folk production secondary it is this 
view of community that is ultimately defining, and it was this changing transitional 
community view that ultimately led to the extinction of craft for these two 
remarkable men. 


ENDNOTES 
CHAPTER 2 


1. Glassie, Henry (1968), p. 36. 

2. Glass, Joseph (1986), pp. 1-36. 

3. Charles Darwin knew from the finch studies in the Galapagos that the composition 
of the original population determined the composition of future populations. see 
also: Wilbur Zelinsky (1973), pp. 13-14;20. 

4. Avis Morgan, a lifetime resident of the "kettle" of the Mahantonoo Valley, 
has completed genealogical researches on many of the valley’s early residents. 
see: The Hepler Family (1985), The Morgan Family (1989), and The Mattern 
Family (1990), all published by Gateway Press, Baltimore, Maryland. Currently 
she is completing a book on the Erdman Family. 
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5. Avis Morgan suggests that some of the early families were Hessian soldiers 
who, finding a sympathetic German population in the valley, deserted their 
contracts and settled in the "kettle", coming from the Lehigh and Oley Valley 
areas, She responded when | asked about the settlers from Berks County passing 
through the Hegins Valley: "Well, look at the Mennonites today. They don’t 
like to live along the roads. They like to get down into the hollows of the valleys, 
where the springs are. I think the Hegins Valley was too open and did not have 
enough good springs. That may be why they preferred the Mahantongo Valley. 
Even in 1989, there is a distinction of "otherness" directed toward the residents 
of the Mahantongo Valley. Still viewed as isolated by residents of the surrounding 
area, the Mahantongo Valley’s residents are perceived as "backward by other 
Pennsylvania Germans who may be interrelated to Mahantongo Valley families 
by marriage over many generations. A woman who I know had a sister-in-law 
who left the Hegins Valley in 1941 to marry a man from the Mahantongo. The 
Hegins Valley woman visited her sister-in-law at her home rarely throughout 
the years, Even today in response to inquiries of relatives living in the Mahantongo 
to pay a visit she responds, "We don’t go over there." ' 
6. Anon,(1876), History of Northumberland County, Pennsylvania pp.1-14. 

. Ibid, (1876), pp. 
: ce a M. (1987), pp. 51-53.; see also weiser, Frederick S. and M. H. 

livan (1980), pp. 332-394. 

2. oo “ aoa ee an excellent account of the scope of influeace of Stiehly in 
his community. Reed initially postulated Stiehly as one of the possible decorators 
of the valley’s distinctive furniture. My research adds nothing to substantiate 
this suggestion. Most of the furniture was made between 1815-1830. Stiehly’s 
tombstone production did not commence until 1846. While some of the motifs 
used by Stiehly appear on the furniture, particularly the rosettes, many that do 
appear on the furniture do not appear on the stones at all, particularly the birds 
and angels. Myron Sausser thought the angles such as appear on the Peters 
Taufschein would be quite easy to execute on the stones and felt that had Stiehly 
been involved with the furniture painting, he would have continued these 
motifs--particularly the birds and eagles--on the stones. 


dowry chest dated 1812, that came from the Stiehly family homestead in Upper 
Mahantongo Township, Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania. 
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2. Apparently Adam Schaeffer was the first minister of Salem.Church, as is 
recorded in the sesquicentennial book published by the church in 1980. The 
structure standing in 1990 is, at least, the third building on the church site at 
Rough and Ready, Pennsylvania. It incorporates the cornerstone of the 1826 
building that is illustrated as well in the sesquicentennial book. Interview with 
Myron Sausser indicated that another log church stood to the west of the present 
building. As a child, he recalled coming to Salem with his father and grandfather 
to reset fallen stones. He remembered many stones being stacked in the basement 
of the church building that now stands and others stored in a caretakers shed that 
stood near the site of the first(?) log church that is not mentioned in the Salem 
Church sesquicentennial book. Sausser remembered playing on the foundation 
of the log church, and he recalls it having a separate cemetery. The oral tradition 
that now accounts for this separate cemetery is that only suicide victims were 
buried there, Sausser disputed that explanation and recalls his grandfather stating 
that the early cemetery at the site of the log church--now a plowed field--had 
more than fifty graves dating from the 1790s. In the present graveyard there are 
few stones from the 1830s, fewer from the 1820s and none before 1810. Sausser’s 
account of a second cemetery may explain this disjunctive distribution. 
3. I have silk screen printed flour bags from the 1930s when the Brosius family 
still owned the mill at Greenbreir. In five color print depicting the original building 
the bags proudly proclaim that the mill was established in 1774. 
4. Archives of the Herman (Old Synod), Lancaster Theological Seminary, United 
Church of Christ, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1826-1861, various unnumbered 
documents. 
5. Park, Edwards A and Samuel H. Taylor (1963) pp. 22-27. In this crisis over 
ethnicity and language the German Reformed Church lost members during the 
Revivalist Movements of the 1840-50s, due, in part, to the decline of fluency in 
high German. This can be seen in the statistics of the church for its membership 
in the Almanacs (see Anon, [1865]) of the period. 
6. The minutes of the Herman Synod are cryptic about the actual reasons for 
Stiehly’s break in 1841 and reunion in 1861. Throughout, there is some intimation 
that Stiehly may have charged--or it was interpreted to be so--for sacramental 
services such as weddings and funerals. There are reports of rejoicing and weeping 
on his reunion. Nonetheless the Synod reduced his "Charge" when he rejoined 
in 1861. Stiehly’s records for tithing at Salem abruptly stop at this time, as do 
all his financial entries. There are no records for the stone business that was so 
profitable in the 1860s, and he saved an empty notebook that he never completed. 
From the manner in which his books were filled, I suspecy that there was not 
another separate book for the stones. I believe he stopped writing them down as 
he wanted no further disputes with the Synod over money. 
CHAPTER 4 
1. Information on the demoninationals status of the churches in the valley in 
1850 is difficult, and I have relied on Avis Morgan’s assessment of the continued 
divisions between Lutheran and Reformed congregations in the valley. Many of 
the original churches burned and their primary charters destroyed. Some have 
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always been Union churcnes, meaning that two congregations, Lutheran and 

Reformed, shared the facilities on alternate Sundays. Avis Morgan tells about 

Howeiters in the 1940s: "The roads had been impassible and a Sunday passed 

without any church service at all. The next Sunday that people could get to church, 

both congregations claimed the church for their use that day. Well, the Lutherans 

wouldn’t budge and the Reformed said it was their Sunday. So the Reformed sat 

down in the front of the church and took out their chicken dinner and ate it there 

s0 no one could have church." Homer Brosius, now 79, of Greenbrier, remembers 

seeing the original 1774 charter for Himmel’s church before it was destroyed in 

* a fire in the 1960s. Originally established as a Union church, Himmel’s always 

functioned as a Lutheran church and in the 1850s employed Peter Montileus as 

a German speaking teacher for its school and chatecism classes. Himmel’s has 

a decidedly Lutheran congregation today despite its proclamation as a union 

church. Stiehly’s stones are associated primarily with churches where the reformed 

congregation predominated. In mainly Lutheran congregations such as Himmel’s 
there are few Stiehly stones (n=2). 

2. Richardson, W. N. (unpublished) a manuscript that partially translates "The 

Tithe Book for Salem Church 1826-1861", has been submitted to "Der Reggebogge”, 
Quarterly Publication of the Pennsylvania German Society. Four pages at the 

end of the journal record gravestoncs. 

3. Stiehly, I. F., "The Book for the Mill -1861-1864". This book is largely unfilled 
and departs remarkable with the first account book. 

4. I was unable to learn the cost of Stichly’s Vermont marble blanks. Myron 
Sausser said that his grandfather’s blanks from the 1870 to 1890 period were 
3.25 for adult and 1.25 for adolescent/infant sizes. I have used these material 
prices here. Johannes Hauss did not figure his matcrial costs into his labor in his 
account book (see Reed [1987]). Among the Pennsylvania Germans of the 
Mahantongos there was a fixed price without extras such as hardware or glass 
accounted for specifically. Stiehly uses this praxis in his production. 

5. In "The Tithe Book for Salem Church", Stiehly makes numerous entries for 
compensation as an unskilled laborer in the fields, cutting wood, and making 
hay at $0.40/day. Nowhere does he record a compensation of $0.75/day. Henry 
M. Reed (1987) op.cit., extrapolates from the price charged for a finished item 
in the Johannes Haas account book. One of Stiehly’s daughters married Haas 
who was a cabinetmaker who produced some of the Schwaben Creek furniture. 
Reed reports a compensation of $0.75/day for Haas’ skilled labor, identical to 
my extrapolation of compensation for Stiehly’s stones. Myron Sausser estimated 
that one man working alone could complete a stone like those made by Stiehly 
in four to five days, but since the stones were cut at the grist mill and that incidental 
work was, no doubt, repeatedly interrupted during the course of a day, completion 
of a stone probably took longer. It seems that for Stiehly the praxis of stone 
production was not how long execution took but a fixed consumer price for the 
finished product as Stiehly’s ledger suggests. 

6. In "The Tithe Book for Salem Church" Stiehly’s only entry for a stone in the 
text of the ledger is in 1846 for a stone for John Stiehly of Philip at a price of 
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$1.75. Comparison of the style of Stiehly’s stone with those of other Pennsylvania 
cemeteries indicates that the neoclassical revival style that he adopted was 
widespread throughout the state by the mid-1840s. Thus, the 1846 stone with is 
low price may suggest the beginning of his production. 

7. Mac E. Barrick (1972) finds a compensation of $1.00 per day for his Cumberland 
County minister from the same period as does Edgar W. Martin (1942) p. 239, 
for several eastern cities in 1860. In my translation of the account books recording 
prices for commodities associated with the Stiehly mill, I found that from 
1830- 1860 the Mahantongo Valley appears to be a closed economy not reflecting 
statewide price levels for wheat, corn, and rye. Prices from the Mahantongo 
Valley did not reach parity with Pennsylvania state averages until the 1880s. see 
ay Fletcher Stevenson (1950) pp. 26-35, and Darwin Kelsey (1972) p. 140 
8. Myron Sausser confirmed in interview in August, 1989, that he is a fourth 
generation stonecutter in lineage with the Saussesr contemporary with Stiehly. 
Myron died in 1989, and his business is now continued by his grandson in Ashland, 
Pennsylvania. 

9. Katie Valera Malick, interview, October, 1989, Valley View, Pennsylvania. 
10. "Perry" Sausser of Valley View and Jacob Sausser of Berrysburg all have 
stones at Howeiters, Zion Evangelical Pitman, Salem and Sacramento that are 
contemporaneous in production with Stiehly’s work. 

CHAPTER 5 

1, The interview with Katie Valera Malick, October, 1989, whose grandfather, 
Jared Stiehly, identified tombstones to her in 1910 as the production of his father, 
Isaac F. Stiehly, is the documentation I used to identify the Stiehly stones in 
1989. Additional primary source material consists of Stichly’s own tombstone 
lists of fifty-three entries in the two ledger books in Stiehly’s handwriting that I 
checked against extant stones. All 309 stones identified in 1989 have one of the 
three maker logos and share the design morphologies discussed in Chapter 6. 
Additionally, comparison from rubbings revealed that all 309 stones share an 
identical style of Fraktur. Indirect confirmation for Isaac Stiehly as the sole maker 
of this production comes from the stylistic continuity in time of his selection 
and execution of design motifs. In his 1989 interview Myron Sausser stated that 
in his experience the three logos should indicate three carvers working on the 
Stiehly stones. The nonoverlapping distribution in time of the three logos agues 
against this suggestion as does the comparability of the Fraktur style. Myron’s 
observations are valid for the nineteenth century Sausser production in the 
Mahantongo Valley: at Howeiter’s alone are thirty-four stones with inscribed 
death dates from 1833-1887. All are variously signed Sausser, Sausserd, Sausserd 
& Yeager - Berrysburg, P. Schosser, and Scnosser. All have the printer’s spread 
line as a maker’s logo but expressed in eight stylistic variations. Myron said 
these variations represented eight different men working for the Sausser business 
at different times. 
2. All stones in the cemeteries of the Mahantongo Valley have been reset into 
rows at some time in the twentieth century. During the nineteenth century the 
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distribution of stones was somewhat random within a family plot, the subunit of 
the larger cemetery. The sesquicentennial book of Salem Church confirms this 
as did an interview with Avis Hepler Morgan who related that spousal stones 
now often appear in different rows as a result of this repeated rearranging. Vicki 
Carrol and I were immediately aware of this problem during our initial survey, 
and viewed all stones in the cemeteries recorded to assure that all nineteenth 
century stones were counted. 

3, Documentation suggesting the beginning of Stiehly’s production comes from 
page 31 of "The Tithe Book for Salem Church" where Stiehly records a stone 
made for John Stiehly of Philip for 81.75 in 1846. This stone does not survive 
at Salem; possibly it was an infant rather than an adult stone. Further indirect 
evidence for the 1840s marking the beginning of Stiehly’s production is that the 
cartouche is used throughout Pennsylvania during that decade to underscore 
personage. These data suggest that stones with death dates before the 1840s 
probably were made and erected posthumously. Myron Sausser said that it was 
not all uncommon to wait up to twenty years after death to erect a stone. Also, 
stones were sometimes replaced and upgraded. On the August day in 1989 that 
I interviewed Myron Sausser he showed me a stone that was just completed for 
installation at a 1939 gravesite. . 

4. The bilateral, tripartite, or breadboard style of gravestone predominated in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, yielding to the rounded stone in the 1850s. 
The bilateral style persisted in the Mahantongo Valley area long after it became 
unfashionable elsewhere. Myron Sausser recalled that his father often bought 
blanks at discount that were no longer in style and that such blanks were peddled 
to rural areas where tastes changed more slowly. Such may have been the case 
in the Mahantongo where in the 1850s rounded and bilateral stones overlap in 
almost equal frequency well into the 1850s. Nearby, at Stone Valley and at Pillow, 
the bilateral stone is completely gone by the 1830s. 

5. One explanation for the change in logo is that when the three logo are viewed 
as a series in time they represent a decrease in labor time for execution. The 
heart in cartouche is the most labor intensive motif to execute and the straight 
lines of the spandril/fan the least. As Stiehly’s production increased he may 
have simplified his logo. 

6. Blanks with a square morphology were never popular and represent less than 
3% of Stiehly’s production. No doubt they were of cheaper manufacture and 
were less preferred. During this study I attempted to learn the source of Stiehly’s 
blanks with no success. No primary records exist. The house in which I live is 
located in the Mahantongo Valley was built by Penrose F. Eisenbrown of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, as a summer home after he married Mary Smith of Greembreir in 
1851. In Salem churchyard there are Eisenbrown stones. Eisenbrown had a stone 
business in Minersville and later in Reading and may have supplied Stiehly with 
blanks as he regularly shipped to the area. 

7. The sun spandril probably came from the Saussers who used it extensively. 
Fig. C in the appendix shows a typical Sausser stone from the period when Stiehly 
worked. 
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CHAPTER 6 

1. Reiteration of kinship is more important in the Mahantongo Valley cemeteries 
than in other graveyards in Central Pennsylvania I have visited. The stones always 
give the maiden name of the mother of the deceased. 

2. This document, also conserved by Marilyn M. Herb, has watercolor applied 
to the lithographed figures. Probably lettered by Isaac F. Stiehly, the writing on 
the document bears similarities to the Fraktur style found on Stiehly’s stones. 
3. Further indirect evidence for the beginning of Stiehly’s production in the late 
1840s is suggested by the very different composition or space found in 
Scherenschnitten made by Stiehly and illustrated by Henry M. Reed, pp. 51-53. 
Dated 1835 and 1844, these works show a different composition of rectilinear 
space, although the Annjulien Stiehly papercut does show Stiehly’s name in 
cartouche. From Myron Sausser’s information on papercutting as an extension 
of the praxis of stonecutting, it appears that had the stone cutting begun when 
the papercuts were made, both might share a common format. Further, the 
papercuts and the tombstones do not share motifs. 

CHAPTER 7 

1. Glassie, Henry (1973), in review of the work of Petr Bogatyrev (1971). 

2. Graves, Thomas (1983); see also: Graves (1988) pp. 6-14. 

3. Schlee, Ernst (1980); see also: Karl von Speis (1943). 

4. The presentation of Stichly’s etnnic design is a mid-century revival of an 
older American and continental eighteenth century Baroque presentation derived 
from the German Renaissance. Later modified into a Neoclassical presentation, 
examples of both are found in Henry Mercer (1914) and Preston Barba (1954). 
5. Yoder, Don (1969); see also: Don Yoder (1983), 63-82. 

6. Henry Reed (1987) makes the important connection that papercutting and 
stonecutting are both sculptural. 

7. Graves, Thomas (1988) 60-95. 

8. Graves, Thomas (1988); see also: Don Yoder (1983). 

9. Rubbings from the Sausser and Stiehly Stones show high correspondence in 
the construction of Fraktur lettering especially the capital letters S, C, G, O, P, 
and R, suggesting some transfer of skills. 

10. Mercer, Henry (1914). 

11. That these men came together at Howeiters bringing a heritage of design 
from Berks and Leighigh Counties is most interesting. The second Howeiters, 
built by these men, that burned in the 1950s was by all accounts remarkable. 
Avis Morgan remembers it having a plaster "heaven ceiling" with clouds and 
stars as found in some present day south German churches (Don Yoder, personal 
communication). The ceiling was bordered by a frieze of painted lilies. Avis 
Morgan recounted that the previous church had carved angels as brackets for 
the cross braces and lintels that were painted as well. Furniture makers Jacob 
Mausser and Johannes Hass attended this church, as did Casper Sauer the stone 
cutter. Howeiter’s is two miles from the village of Pitman (= Zimmermantown) 
where in the 1930s Titus Giese collected some of the most striking of the 
Mahantongo furniture now in the collection of the Philadelphia Museum and 
the Barnes Foundation. 
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12. Reed, Henry M.(1987). 
13. Weiser, Frederick S. and M. H. Sullivan (1980), pp. 332-394. 
14. Reed, Henry M. (1987). 
15. Ibid. 
16. There are of course exceptions to this. At Franklin Square there is a marker 
dated 1910 with compass designs cut into a lower border, not given tne hierarchial 
presentation usually seen. Appearing in an inconspicuous space on the marker, 
the desions seems almost a recollection by the maker. 
17. It is during this decade that the ostentatious markers tower over the previously 
uniform production of Sausser and Stiehly. see also: Angus K. Gillespis (1969). 
CHAPTER 8 
1. It is useful to record the Sausser genealogy as it applies to this study. The 
Saussers were French Huguenots who came into the Port of Philadelphia in the 
1720s. All were stonecutters. Assimilating into a German community they spoke 
Pennsylvania German and were eventually considered as German. 
Jacob Sausser (1788-1841) 
b. Reheresburg, Tulpenhocken Township, Berks Copnty 
d. Hegins, Pennsylvania 
Jonathan Sausser (1812-1900) 
b. Pine Grove, Pennsylvania. 
d. Berrysburg Pennsylvania. 
Clinton Sausser (=Perry) (1854-1911) 
b. Berrysburg 
d. Hegins 
Myron Sausser (1902-1898) 
b. Hegins 
d. Ashland 
After Stiehly’s death the Sausser Stones assume clear dominance in the Mahantongo 
Valley. The Sausser business appears in the historical accounts of Gratz and 
Berrysburg in the 1870s. 
2. In the U.S. Census for Upper Mahantongo Township, Schuylkill County, 
Pennsylvania, 1860, Isaac Stiehly is the wealthiest man in the township. He is 
recorded with a real estate worth of $12,000 and a personal property worth of 
$1540. Only six individuals in the township had a real estate worth >$10,000. at 
that time. 
CHAPTER 9 
1. Price, W.R.T. and T. A. Davies (1985). 
2. Like Robert’s Welsh community, Stiehly’s Mahantongo Valley showed an 
internally regulated economy that bore little comparison to the external economies 
surrounding it. My unpublished data on commodities prices from 1840 - 1880 
confirm this. 
3. Stiehly made some of his stones in English as a text language. His ledger 
reflects that he knew the English Roman style alphabet. 
4. The U.S. Census for 1850 for the townships Mahantongo Valley shows about 
960 individuals. 
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5. It is also possible that the sons lacked the fathers’ skills and/or motivation. 
6. Interview with Katie Valera Malick, October, 1989. 

7. U.S. Census for Pennsylvania and for Schuylkill County, 1870, 1880. 

8. In the 1880s there appear notations for tools, cloth, and other dry goods 
apparently sold through the mills as recorded in the Joel Stiehly account book 
for the Stiehly Mill. 

9. Equality of presentation in death for adolescents and adults of both genders is 
the most visual of Stiehly’s production in the Mahantongo Valley. 
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Marilyn Malick Herb, Valley View, Pennsylvania. 

Isaac F. Stiehly 1861 - 1864) The Book for the Mill, Conserved by Marilyn 
Malick Herb, Valley View, Pennsylvania. 

Joel Stiehly (1864 - 1867) Account Book for the Mill, Conserved by Marilyn 
Malick Herb, Valley Vlew, Pennsylvania. 

Jared Stiehly (1878) The Martin Paul Estate Book, Conserved by Marilyn Malick 
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INTERVIEWS 

Marilyn Malick Herb, July 1989 - April 1990: six interviews. Valley View, 
Pennsylvania. 

Katie Valera Malick, October, 1989. Valley View, Pennsylvania. 

Avis Hepler Morgan, January, 1990, Pitman, Pennsylvania. 

Myron Sausser (1902-1989), August, 1989, Ashland, Pennsylvania. 

Don Yoder, December, 1989, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


APPENDIX 

FACSIMILIE RUBBINGS OF TOMBSTONES FROM THE MAHANTONGO 
VALLEY CEMETERIES OF HOWEITER’S AND SALEM MADE BY TWO 
UNIDENTIFIED STONECUTTERS WHOSE PRODUCTION PRECEDES 
1840 (FIG. A AND B), THE SAUSSER FAMILY (FIG. C), AND ISAAC FAUST 
STIEHLY (FIG. D - J). ALL RUBBINGS USED STONECUTTER TRANSFER 
PAPER AVAILABLE FROM WENZCO SUPPLIES, ALLENTOWN, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Fig. A Unknown maker preceding Stiehly 


Location: Howeiter’s 
Notes: printer’s spread line logo; possibly Sausser production. 


Transcription and translation: 

Zum / Andenken / an Johannes Eisenhard / Er wurde geboren den 20 / 
Februar 1777 / und starb den 17 August / 1836 / Sein Alter war 59 Jahre 
/5 M und 25 Tage / (illegible) / logo / Sanft ruhe deine Asche / To the 
memory of Johannes Eisenhard He was born the 20 Feburary 1777 and 
died the 17 August 1836 His age was 59 years, 5 months and 25 days 
(illegible) logo Safe rests his ashes 


Fig. B Unknown maker preceding Stiehly 
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Location: Howeiter’s 
Notes: header design of heart with tree of life; text in heart illegible; 
production also at Zion, Pitman. 


Transcription and translation: 

(heart text illegible) / hier ruhet / Peter Klock / war geboren den 1 Januari 
/ 1743 / starb den 9 Decemb 1818 / Alt. 75 Jahre und 24 / Tag / Text 
(illegible - 14v). (heart text illegible) Here rests Peter Klock he was born 
the 1 January 1743 he died the 9 December 1818 Age 75 years and 24 
days Text (illegible - 14 v.). 
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Fig. C Stone produced by Jacob or Jonathan Sausser Location: Salem 


Notes: Spandrel fans (sun signs) at header; seven statement literate text; 
printer’s spread line logo 


Transcription and translation: 

Hier / Ruhen die Gebrine / Heinrich Maurer / Er wurde gebohren den 
Sten November / 1787 Starb den 1Oten August / 1845 / War alt 57 Jahre 
/ 9 Monat und 1 Tag / Text 2 Timo 4 v. 7 n.s. Here rest the bones of 
Heinrich Maurer He was born the 9th November 1787 He died the 1Oth 
August 1845 He was 57 years 9 months and 1 day old Text: 2 Timothy 
Chapter 4 verse 7 
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Fig. D Isaac Faust Stiehly, maker 
Location: Howeiter’s 
Notes: early spatial composition of single square cartouche intersection 
and incorporating design motifs; single element at header (willow tree); 
heart in expanded cartouche as signature logo. For design morphology 
see Fig. 22 in text. 
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Transcription and translation: 

Hier / ruhet in Gott / Catherine Paul / Eherliebt von / Michael Paul / eine 
geborne Diehl / Geborne am 7t October / 1792 / Starb / am 2ten November 
/ 1851 / Alte 59 Jahre und / 25 Tage / Text Psalm 75 v. 50 Here rests in 
God Catherin Paul Beloved of Michael Paul a born Diehl (her maiden 
name was Diehl) Born on 7th October 1792 died on the 2nd November 
1851 Age 59 Years and 25 days Text: Psalms 75: 50. 
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Fig. E Isaac Faust Stiehly, maker 


Location: Salem 

Notes: Transitional spatial concept; double square cartouche; design motifs 
segregated from literate text; tripartite header; birth and death date numbers 
segregated by motifs in cartouche; heart in quarter round cartouche as 
signature logo. 


Transcription and translation: 

Hier ruhen die Gebeine von / Anna Catharina / Eherlien von / George 
Erdman / geborne Nicholas Schneidar Geboren am 6ten Tag July / 1792 
/Starb am 20the August 1842 / Alter 50 Jahre 1 Monat und 11 Tace. Here 
rests the bones of Anna Catherina Beloved of George Erdman daughter 
of Nicholas Schneidar born on the 6th day of July 1792 died on the 20th 
August 1842 Age 50 years 1 month and 11 days. 
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Fig. F. Isaac Faust Stiehly, maker 


Location: Howeiter’s 

Notes: Johannes Hass was a Mahantongo Valley cabinet maker. Transitional 
spatial concept; double, quarter round cartouche; design motifs segregated 
from literate statements; tripartite header with sun sign flowers as tree of 
life motif; name in double, quarter round cartouche; carved heart logo. 


Transcription and translation: 

Hier ruhet sanft in Gott / Johannes Hauss Geboren am 28ten April / 1814 
/ Starb am 16ten Januar / 1856 / Alter 41 Jahre 8 Monat und 16 Tage / 
Text: 2 Timo 4:7 Here rests safe in God Johannes Hauss Born the 28 
April 1814 Died the 16th January 1856 Age 41 years 8 months and 16 
days Text 2 Timothy 4:7 
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Fig. G Isaac Faust Stiehly, maker 


Location: Salem 

Notes: Transitional spatial concept; double, quarter round cartouche; tulip 
motifs in single, quarter round cartouche: tripartite header with fans and 
flowers; carved fan as signature logo. 


Transcription and translation: 

Hier ruhet sanft Elias / Erdman / sohn von Georg u. Catherina / Erdman 
/ Geboren am 29t Januar / 1824 / Starb am 24t September / 1858 / Alter 
32 Jahre (?) Monat und 25 Tage. Here safely rests Elias Erdman son of 
George and Catherine Erdman born on the 29th January 1824 died on the 
24 September 1858 aged 32 years (?) months and 25 days. 
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Fig. H. Isaac Faust Stiehly, maker eas 


Location: Salem 

Notes: Stiehly’s final design concept: double. quarter round cartouche; 
design motifs segrecated from literate text; single space header with 
horizontal tree of life; birth and death date numbers interrupted by twelve 
segmented Mahantongo rosettes; carved heart logo. 


Transcription and translation: 

Hier ruhen die Gebeine von / George Stehr / sohn von Jacob und Estner 
/Stehr / Geboren am 29ten April / 1833 / Starb am Ilten December 1856 
/ Alter 23 Jahre 7 Monat / und 15 Tage / Text: Luke 7:14 Here rest the 
bones of George Stehr son of Jacob and Esther Stehr born on the 29th of 
April 1833 and died on the 11 December 1856 aged 23 Years 7 months 
and 15 days Text: Luke 7:14 
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Fig. I. Isaac Faust Stiehly, maker 


Location: Salem 

Notes: Stiehly’s final desicn concept; double, quarter round cartouche; 
single element header with horizontal florals flanking a central heart 
sprouting a floral; birth and death date numbers interrupted by twelve 
segmented Mahantongo rosettes; carved heart signature logo 


Transcription and translation: 


Hier ruhet in Gott / Samuel Gottschal / Sohn von Johannes und / Catharina - 


Gottschal / Geboren am 4 November / 1815 / 8tarb am 8 Septemb / 1856 
/ Alter 40 Jahre 10 M / und 4 Tage. Here rests in God Samuel Gottschal 
son of Johannes and Catherina Gottschal born on the 4th November 1815 
died on the 8 September 1856 aged 40 years 10 months and 4 days. 
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Fig. J. Isaac Faust Stiehly, 
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Location: Salem 

Notes: Stiehly’s final design concept; double, quarter round cartouche; 
single element header with horizontal tree of life; twelve segmented 
Mahantongo rosettes flanking literate statement and interrupting birth and 
death date numbers; carved heart signature logo. 


Transcription and translation: 

Hier ruhet sanft in Gott / Lidia Wehry / Eherliebt von / David Wehry / 
eine geborne Maurer / Geboren am 28 August / 1825 / starb am 21 den 
Merz / 1856 / Alter 52 Jahre 6 Mo / nat - und 24 Tage / Text: Psalm 42:3 
Here rests safe in God Lidia Wehry beloved of David Wehry. (she was 
born a Maurer) born on the 28th August 1825 died on the 21 of March 
1856 aged 32 years 6 months and 24 days. Text: Psalms 42:3. 
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